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FORTUNE'S FOOL. 


CHAPTER XXV. 


IN WHICH JACK AND BRYAN ASSIST AT 
A GRAND WILD BEAST SHOW, AND 
DISCUSS CERTAIN ABSTRACT PHILOSO- 
PHICAL QUESTIONS.—JACK’S APPEAR- 
ANCE IN A NEW CHARACTER. 


THE two comrades, with Tom Byrne in 
attendance, shaped their course for 
San Francisco; for it was Bryan’s 
purpose to make for England by way 
of the Pacific instead of the Atlantic ; 
and in those days of no railroads the 
route selected was no doubt less peril- 
ous and possibly quicker than the 
other. Moreover, Bryan liked to put 
a girdle round the earth, and liked it 
none the less for having done it once 
before ; and as for Jack, he was well 
content to follow his new friend’s 
advice and. guidance. So they rode 
onward over hill and dale, through 
forest and caijion, and along the 
ridges of the mountain range; not 
hastening themselves unduly, and ne- 
gleciing no fair chance of hunting or 
adventure ; though Jack, owing to the 
state of his ankle, was unable to bear 
his full part in the latter diversions. 
One day they came upon traces of 
buffalo; and leaving their horses 
tethered at the noon camping-ground 
they—that is, Jack and Bryan— 
followed these traces for a mile or so 
due southward. In an open space 
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extending from the subsidence of a 
low spur of the hills they saw a belt 
of timber, which seemed to surround 
an interior plot of ground not more 
than an acre or two in area. As they 
looked from the cover of the bushes 
and tall grass that environed them, 
they perceived three buffalo bulls pass 
along the side of this belt, and enter 
it by a trail with which they were 
apparently familiar. Doubtless there 
was a spring of water within. The 
spot was not more than two hundred 
yards distant. The two friends at 
once began to advance, Bryan (who 
alone carried arms), hoping to get a 
shot at the bulls while they were 
drinking. Jack followed, limping 
cleverly along with the ‘help of his 
two cross-handled staves, in the use of 
which he had become expert. 

In five minutes they were at the 
corifines of the timber-belt, and could 
hear the snortings and mutterings of 
the bulls within. Cautiously picking 
their way from tree to tree, they soon 
came in sight of the group, who were 
gambolling ponderously about, shak- 
ing their vast heads, and occasionally 
crashing their shaggy fronts together 
in mock combat, though the impact 
seemed heavy enough to demolish a 
stone wall or bear down an oak tree. 
One of the bulls was much larger than 
the others—a monster some seven 
feet in height from hump to hoof, and 
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who, as he stood knee-deep in the 
grass, with his head hanging low, 
looked not unlike a minor reproduc- 
tion of one of the steep pine-clad hills 
that abounded in this region. He 
did not take part in the play of the 
two younger bulls. 

‘‘ That’s the fellow for me,” muttered 
Bryan, as he cocked his rifle, “ though 
it doesn’t seem as if anything less 
than a battery of artillery could make 
him look round. MHewever, if he'll 
only set a little more broadside 
on-————”” 

“Wait a moment,” said Jack. 
“What a good time they're having! 
It’s a pity to interrupt them. That 
old fellow might live twenty years if 
you’d let him alone.” 

“As well say there’d be no night 
if the sun didn’t set. His hour has 
come. Fate will have its way. If I 
didn’t shoot him, he would die of 
heart disease in the next minute—if 
nothing else finished him. We are 
puppets, Jack, pulled by strings we 
don’t see. Good-bye, bull!” 

He raised his rifle to his face. 
Suddenly Jack laid his hand on his 
arm, at the same time pointing to the 
opposite side of the glade. Bryan, 
after glancing in that direction, im- 
mediately lowered his rifle and drew 
back a little within the cover of the 
trees. — 

On no stage built by human hands 
was ever represented a scene more 
brutally impressive than this. Crushing 
through the underbush opposite came 
straight onward a gigantic creature. 
He was not so tall as the great bull, 
but his body was longer, and moulded 
in every part in forms of irresistible 
and massive power. He was covered 
all over with deep coarse fur of a 
peculiar hue, neither brown nor 
black, and grizzled here and there as 
if from age ; yet the animal was mani- 
festly in the prime of life and con- 
dition. On he came, with a long, 


lunging stride, not turning away from 
any obstacle, but shouldering all aside, 
a a vessel plunges through the waves. 





His head, seen from in front, was of 
immense breadth, with small deep-set 
eyes and short ears. There were long 
claws on his feet, and his thick fore- 
legs seemed crooked with strength. 
Nature has created no beast that 
carried the impression of brutal, im- 
measurable force to such a pitch as the 
grizzly bear of North America. He 
looks like a relic of the antediluvian 
age. 

“T should like to spend a week 
with him,” Bryan observed. “No 
make-believe there! It would be as 
good as a bout at the Siege of Troy.” 

Jack gazed intently and said 
nothing. 

The three bulls had held themselves 
alert from the moment of the grizzly’s 
appearance, and at first seemed dis- 
posed to gallop off; they wheeled 
about, beating the turf with their 
hoofs and sticking out their tails; 
but finally faced round again, deter- 
mined to put a bold front upon the 
business. They stood with their horns 
toward the foe, with a small space 
separating each from the other; the 
old bull being on the left of the line 
of battle. Their attitude was one of 
defence, and they were evidently in 
some uncertainty how to act; had any 
cows been present, they might have 
behaved differently. 

There was no hesitation or uncer- 
tainty in the action of the grizzly. 
He came on at a pace which was much 
swifter than it seemed, uttering short 
growls, and evidently desirous to get 
to close quarters with the least possi- 
ble delay. And, in fact, he was 
amongst the buffalos almost immedi- 
ately. As it happened, one of the 
smaller bulls to the right was the 
nearest of the three to him; as he 
advanced upon it, it shook its horns 
and made a dive at him; he reared 
partly up, avoiding the impact of the 
charge, laid his right paw on the 
creature’s shoulder, and brought the 
left down across the middle of its 
back with a blow like the fall of a 
pile-driver. That mighty blow snapped 
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the buffalo’s spine in twain with a 
sickening crash that was plainly 
audible to the two human spectators. 
The animal fell on its knees and 
then rolled over, kicked out with its 
hoofs twice or thrice convulsively, and 
was dead. 

Jack drew his breath between his 
teeth with a sharp sound. Bryan 
said— 

“It’s worth while creating an 
animal that can do that !” 

The bear strode across the body of 
the fallen bull, growling with ire and 
eagerness to demolish the second like- 
wise. The latter retreated a little 
before his onset ; and, by keeping its 
head towards its antagonist, contrived 
for a few moments to the bear’s 
attempt to take it in the flank. But 
after an effort or two the bear got its 
vast arms, one over the _ buffalo’s 
shoulder, the other round its throat, 
and, with a twist that hardly seemed 
to tax his strength, hurled it over 
sideways, dislocating its neck as it 
went. The luckless animal still 
struggled a little, but a blow or two 
from the terrible paw of its conqueror 
quieted it for ever. 

The grizzly was now of the opinion 
that he had laid in a stock of beef 
sufficient for his immediate needs ; so, 
without noticing the third bull, he 
laid hold of his last victim by the 
hide at the back of the neck and 
began dragging it off towards the 
trees. 

But the big bull was not content to 
let the tournament end here. He was 
conscious of his own strength, and 
thought it due to his reputation to 
make an example of the aggressor. 
Accordingly, with a snort and a rush, 
he charged headlong upon the retir- 
ing grizzly. The chance was a fair 
one, the enemy’s side being turned 
full towards him, and his attention 
occupied with his booty. The bull’s 
horns struck him below and behind 
the ribs, just as the grizzly dropped 
his prey and wheeled round upon his 
new antagonist with an ominous growl. 


But the great robber was an instant 
too late. The bull threw up his head 
with a jerk, ripping open the bear’s 
body from the ribs to the end of the 
belly, lifting his hind quarters from 
the ground, and hurling him over and 
falling on him. Then, for a few mo- 
ments, there was an indescribable 
snarling and struggling, in which it 
was impossible to distinguish exactly 
what was being done. When the 
struggle ended, neither combatant 
rose. The bull was evidently dead ; 
was the bear sucking his blood? The 
spectators looked on for a short time 
in doubt. There was no movement— 
not so much as a tremor. The four 
great bodies lay in a group, almost 
touching one another. Less than five 
minutes had since the grizzly 
first broke his way through the belt 
of woodland. 

Jack was the first to move forward. 
He made his way across the inter- 
vening space, and stood amidst the 
fallen combatants; Bryan followed 
him, with his rifle still cocked. But 
it needed but a glance to show that 
all four were dead. The fight had 
been as conclusive as it was short and 
fierce. These wild and savage cham- 
pions, unconscious of spectators, and 
animated by the most elementary 
impulses, had heartily and effectively 
made an end of one another. With- 
out pity, policy, or remorse, they had 
brought to a final end the only life 
they had. It was a strange spectacle. 
Who was to blame for it ? 

“ Didn't I tell you that fate would 
have its own?” said Bryan at length. 
smiling. 

“Did they understand what they 
were doing?” said Jack, interrogating 
himself rather than his companion. 
“They fought like men.” 

“Fighting is not an intellectual 
amusement : if it were, it would have 
stopped ages ago,” Bryan answered. 
“ But I have felt like a grizzly bear 
or a buffalo sometimes, and liked the 
feeling. That may be the reason why 
buffalo and grizzlies exist. After all, 
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they do their business better than our 
imitation of it. If we were honest, 
we should revive the Coliseum.” 

“Tf I killed a man,” observed Jack, 
“T should feel sorry afterwards. But 
wolves and grizzlies never are.” 

“ Civilisation is sophisticated, and 
you seem to have caught the taint,” 
said Bryan, “though I don’t know 
where you could have got it from. 
There is a thing called morality, Jack. 
It is a lot of rules devised by society 
for its own protection. You mustn’t 
be caught stealing, murdering, com- 
mitting adultery, or bearing false 
witness, on pain of social anathema. 
But society may do all these things 
to you, because you can’t prevent it. 
If you submit to these rules, you are 
a virtuous citizen, and may be received 
in drawing-rooms. If you don’t, it’s 
hanging or imprisonment. Submission 
is called right ; rebellion, wrong. Now, 
the absurdity is here: every man who 
is tempted to do these forbidden things, 
yields to the temptation in his mind. 
If he doesn’t also yield bodily, it’s 
because he’s afraid of society. But 
society, which professes to be so soli- 
citous about your virtue, has no ob- 
jection to your being a devil at heart, 
if only you remain angelic outwardly. 
The consequence is, that the biggest 
devils are always persons of the highest 
social morality. I tell you this as 
something you will find it useful to 
remember when you get to London.” 

“Why do we like to do those 
forbidden things?” inquired Jack. 

“ Partly because they are forbidden ; 
but chiefly because they are in human 
nature, There they are, and we didn’t 
put them there.” 

“Who did?” 

“T don’t know. Ask the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, or the Pope.” 

“If everybody did these things, 
what would happen?” 

“The same that happens to animals, 
I suppose. They break the decalogue 
every day of their lives, and are none 
the worse for it. We should all go to 
heaven.” 
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“ Do animals go to heaven?” 

“They say not.” 

“Then why should we go if we did 
like animals ?” 

“ Well, I'm not a missionary,” said 
Bryan, laughing. “ Besides, you would 
nonplus the Archbishop.” 

“T have thought about these things 
myself,” Jack remarked. “I won- 
dered why I should be sorry to kill 
a man. Have you ever done the 
forbidden things?” 

“Yes,” said Bryan, after a pause. 
“Yes, I am a shade better than the 
moralists. I do the things; only I 
don’t let it be known—that’s my 
weakness.” 

“Tf you knew that you would be- 
come a grizzly if you did like one, 
would you do like one?” Jack pursued, 
with Indian gravity. 

“You must cure yourself of this 
interrogative habit,” said Bryan, cast- 
ing an arch glance at his interlocutor. 
“It’s all very well here, in the midst 
of the primeval wilderness, sitting on 
the hump of a dead bison; but it 
would never do in Mayfair.” 

“We are different from animals,” 
Jack persisted; “and the difference 
must be that we can be sorry. And 
we ought not to do what makes us 
sorry; so we ought not to do the 
forbidden things, even though society 
says we must not do them.” 

“Well done, Jack! you are epi- 
grammatic. But you must admit we 
want to do them; and why do we 
want to, if we ought not to? And 
how are you better for not doing the 
thing you want to do?” 

“When I want to do them I am 
not so much like myself as when I 
don’t want to do them ; so I ought to 
remember that, when I do want to 
do them,” said Jack, who was not 
sufficiently civilised to be able to ex- 
press himself gracefully on abstract 
topics. “And perhaps the reason I 
want to do them is to remind me that 
I am a man, and can say ‘no.’” 

“Then you think there’s more than 
one of you, eh?” 
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“T am a kind of everybody,” 
answered Jack. 

“ You'll live to write a work on the 
Philosophy of the Absolute before you 
die,” said Bryan, chuckling. “ But the 
fact is, we can go on arguing for 
ever. All we know is that nothing 
ever occurs in more than one way, 
and the just inference is that it could 
not have occurred in any other. If I 
make a fortune, or murder my father, 
I can’t help it, though it may seem to 
me that Ican. Wickedness is a Will- 
o-the-Wisp. If you are a saint, it’s 
no credit to you; if you are a devil, 
don’t blame yourself. So drive ahead 
and enjoy the fun! That’s the oldest 
creed in the world, and has the most 
reason init, Certain things are bound 
to be done, and certain people are 
bound to do them. Why should we 
worry about it? You might as well 
expect a bottle to break its heart 
because it holds gin instead of Madeira, 
Come, let’s get back to camp. To 
think of my coming to California to 
sit and moralise over a lot of raw 
beef! Come on!” 

They spent that afternoon in camp ; 
Bryan lying at full length, smoking 
and reading a small volume of Shake- 
speare that he had brought with him 
from England, while Jack strolled off 
to the clayey margin of the neighbour- 
ing stream, where he appeared to be 
very busy about something. Towards 
evening Bryan got up, thrust his book 
into his pocket, and lounged over to 
him. Jack was so much absorbed in 
his occupation that he did not seem 
to notice the other’s approach. Bryan 
looked, and then looked again with un- 
disguised curiosity, At last he said— 

“Where the devil did you learn 
that?” 

Jack glanced up with an abstracted 
air, shook his head, and smiled. 

“Come, young fellow,” continued 
Bryan, directing a sharp look into his 
companion’s eyes, “you were never 
taught that by the Indians. It looks 
more like a Parisian fine-art school. 
What’s the meaning of it ? Own up!” 
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“T have done a great many such 
things,” Jack replied indifferently. 
“Nobody taught me. The Indians 
used to say I must be a medicine- 
man ; but it’s easy enough. I like to 
do it.” 

“Do you mean to say you got ata 
group like that by the light of nature? 
Why, man, it’s a work of art! Barye 
himself couldn’t put more life into it. 
It’s genius, man alive!” 

“ Anybody could do it, if they knew 
the animals; of course I know them, 
for I’ve lived among them all my life. 
You just take a piece of clay, and do 
—like this.” 

“So I see; only you're the only 
man I know who can do it. Why, 
bless my soul—why, Jack, this is the 
biggest lark yet. This puts a new 
face on things. Here’s a talent hidden 
away under a bushel indeed! You 
can get on in Europe without me. 
The wild sculptor of the Sierras! The 
only difficulty will be to make ‘em 
believe you’re genuine.” 

“T don’t know what you mean,” 
said Jack, getting to his feet and 
meeting the other’s gaze with a look 
of embarrassment not unmixed with 
annoyance, “I didn’t mean it to be 
seen.” 

“ It’s just as well I saw it, though,” 
returned Bryan, in high good humour. 
“Sit down again, my man; I’m not 
half done with this yet. Pity we can’t 
take it along with us. However, if 
you can do others like it—no, but 
this does beat the Dutch!” 

But it is time that this marvel, 
which so exercised Bryan’s mind and 
moved his admiration should be more 
particularly described. It was nothing 
more or less wonderful than a small 
model in clay of the scene they had 
witnessed a few hours before—the 
death struggle of the grizzly and the 
buffalo. There they lay, locked to- 
gether, the character and proportions 
of each animal accurately albeit 
roughly portrayed ; a work of art, as 
Bryan had said, with all the sim- 
plicity, all the mystery, and all the 
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charm that every true work of art 
must possess. It was rudely and 
rapidly done; but the modifications 
which a more academic and classically 
trained eye might have suggested, 
would have been in the direction of 
elaboration and detail, not of concep- 
tion or construction, Knowledge was 
shown in this group, and observation 
of nature; the limbs and bodies were 
justly shaped and placed; the pose 
was unforced and natural. The work 
was executed with large and sure 
touches, betokening a firm and clear 
imaginative grasp of the subject; 
there was nothing uncertain about 
it, and nothing tentative. But over 
and above all this, which is merely 
the mechanical and practical side of 
the matter, there was the indescribable 
fascination that can be given only by 
the hand of the artist. It gave assu- 
rance of a mind that would not only 
be faithful to fact, but would never 
offend the unwritten and uncommuni- 
cable laws of taste and harmony. It 
put the spectator at his ease, con- 
vinced that here was something more 
than cleverness and talent. The work 
reproduced nature, but it created 
something besides, which nature has 
not. It fulfilled the promise which 
nature ever makes but never entirely 
keeps. It was nature refined and ele- 
vated by human thought. For the 
perfection of nature is in substance 
and function, not in form and disposi- 
tion; these being realised only when 
the mind of the Creator works through 
that of his amplest creature—man. 
And Jack, the half-wild, untutored, 
Indian-bred lad, who had never seen 
a statue or heard of an artist, had dis- 
covered art for himself. He did not 
know that he was an artist ; or, rather, 
he did not know that his gift was not 
shared in equal measure by any human 
being that might choose to exercise it. 
He had been content with the pleasure 
that he found in it—a pleasure as yet 
wholly pure from vanity or ambition. 
He had never conceived, and could 
hardly have been brought "at once to 
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understand, that an endowment so in- 
ward and spiritual as this could bring 
him popular fame and admiration, 
much less material emolument. It 
seemed to him a thing as impalpable 
and, in a certain sense, as sacred as 
the glow of passion in a lover’s heart, 
or the reverence of his soul before the 
tender sublimity of a summer morning 
on a mountain-top. It wrought a shy- 
ness in him, as being the outcome of 
something better and more worshipful 
than himself, so that his seeming to 
be the doer of it was a piece of scarcely 
respectable pretence. He did not like 
to talk about it or to publish it in any 
way ; it was a delight the indulgence 
in which could be justified only by 
privacy. 

And how did Jack discover art in 
the western wilderness? As to that 
there is no record ; Jack himself cer- 
tainly could have given no explana- 
tion of it. But his training probably 
began with his first intelligent out- 
look upon the face of nature ; and un- 
consciously he availed himself of every 
fact of his observation and experience 
to promote it. Art, in our time, has 
become so much a matter of imitation, 
of fashion, and of expediency, that we 
are disposed to wonder how any one 
should be able to develop a love for it 
and a proficiency in it on independent 
grounds. But the essentials of genuine 
art must always be independent of 
schools and traditions. These are of 
use only on the lower levels of execu- 
tion and facility ; in the higher and 
more vital regions their value is in- 
significant. The classic results of art, 
and the fellowship of artists, may in- 
deed enlarge the conception of what 
can be done, and promote the doing of 
it by the spur of emulation; but the 
truest artist is he who least requires 
such stimulus. The greater the sin- 
cerity and purity of motive wherewith 
the muse is entertained, the more com- 
pletely does she enable her votary to 
stand upon his own feet. To Jack, in 
his solitude, she had revealed her 
heart, and he had reverenced the reve- 








lation and availed himself of it; 
although never presuming to sup- 
pose, because the privilege was great, 
that it was therefore in any degree 
peculiar to himself. He saw that 
light, love, and the earth were given 
to all men alike; why not also, then, 
this power of interpretation? It was 
true that the art of the Indians was 
confined to the application of ochre 
and wampum to their persons, and 
the manufacture of arrow-heads and 
pipe-bowls ; but the faculty might be 
latent within them, though they did 
not choose to employ it. 

In the present history little space 
will be given to the consideration of 
Jack’s works of art in themselves. 
They are mentioned chiefly because 
of the subjective quality which they 
postulate in him. In the pages which 
are to come, the events of his life, and 
of those with whom he was brought 
into contact, succeed each other so 
quickly as to afford small opportunity 
for even apposite digression ; and after 
all, the best of what we know and do 
is mainly important as indicating what 
we are. Human passion, the wrestle 
of life with circumstance, the varied 
manifestations of the one great nature 
that is in us all—these, in the last 
analysis, are the only things we really 
care to hear about, at all events on 
the mortal plane. And as to spiritual 
matters, the more we learn about 
them, the more they seem to be the 
cause of which the drama here is but 
the visible garment and result. 

Meanwhile, Jack’s group of the 
grizzly bear and the buffalo bull, the 
first of his productions whereof any 
authentic account exists, was itself 
perforce left to its fate on the banks 
of the stream where it was made. But 
it is not probable that the fame which 
he subsequently attained lost much 
thereby. Excellent and strikingly 
original as his early works were, no- 
thing was more noticeable in his ar- 
tistic career than his constant progress 
from good to better. However, we 
are anticipating. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 


““NEMO REPENTE FUIT TURPISSIMUS,” 
PERHAPS ; BUT THE SECUREST PATH 
OF VIRTUE SOMETIMES APPEARS TO 
BE LITTLE BETTER THAN TIGHT-ROPE 
WALKING IN THE DARK. 


During the remainder of their journey 
to the coast, the character of the inter- 
course between Jack and Bryan gradu- 
ally modified itself, and began to be 
established upon a new basis. Bryan 
had, at first, been attracted to the 
younger man by the interest which 
may generally be supposed to invest a 
person whom one has come near mur- 
dering; and afterwards, by the re- 
markably unsophisticated and impres- 
sible, yet withal dignified and reserved 
disposition which the young white 
chief displayed. The whimsical no- 
tion of introducing him to society as a 
lion of the first magnitude, and forti- 
fying him in that position with all the 
aids that money and rhetoric could 
supply, had additionally confirmed him 
in his attitude of beneficence. I say 
beneficence rather than benevolence 
advisedly ; there being no definite 
testimony to show that Bryan con- 
templated any spiritual (or even per- 
manent material) benefit to his pro- 
tégé. Like other men one has heard 
of, his primary object was to entertain 
himself. It was not every day that 
an experimenter in human character 
came across an unwritten page like 
Jack, or one so sensitive to impres- 
sions. It could not fail to be interest- 
ing to observe how he would take the 
world’s inscriptions, and what sort of 
inscriptions would get written on him. 
If the inscriptions spoiled the page, 
making it commonplace and worthless 
—why, there would be an end of the 
experiment. As an experiment it 
would have been no less interesting 
than if the aforesaid page should be- 
come enriched with the most precious 
wisdom and resplendent illuminations. 
The latter might of course be its des- 
tiny; though Bryan would probably 
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not have given odds on that contin- 
gency ; for he knew the ordinary results 
of a sudden change from solitude and 
ignorance to the crowds and the know- 
ledge of civilisation ; and it was by no 
means his purpose to surround Jack 
with any barrier against the influx of 
the new life. Quite the contrary. 
Bryan was ready to admit that he was 
neither a missionary nor a philan- 
thropist. 

On the other hand he was perhaps 
equally far from considering himself a 
Mephistopheles. So far as he knew, 
there was no humane or amiable senti- 
ment common to humanity which he did 
not have his fair share of. He liked to 
give a beggar a shilling, to rescue a 
woman from a ruffian, to exchange a 
merry jest with a chance companion, 
to nurse a sick man, and feed a hungry 
one; in a word, to do any and all 
such things as minister to the doer’s 
gratification by gratifying the other 
party. In so far he was no worse nor 
better than other men; but he differed 
from most of them (in his own opinion 
at least) in the higher intellectual per- 
ception which enabled him to see that 
good and evil are but different aspects 
of a curious old bugbear of the imagi- 
nation, founded upon an irrational view 
of the relations between man and des- 
tiny. The only rational fault that a 
human being could commit was to throw 
away an opportunity of self-satisfac- 
tion; self-satisfaction being under- 
stood in the large sense, not as being 
restricted to mere material gain and 
aggrandisement, but including also nu- 
merous immaterial advantages which 
might look at first sight like self- 
sacrifices. 

I offer these suggestions for what 
they are worth, and without dogma- 
tism; historians, as well as other 
people, being prone to inquire into the 
motives of the characters with whom 
they do business, and to believe (per- 
haps erroneously) that all action must 
be preceded by motive. But it is impos- 
sible to over-estimate a person’s plausi- 
bility in his own eyes, or his power of 
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squaring what he does with his notions 
of propriety and good sense. Shake- 
speare’s Richard III. may call himself 
a villain; but he is careful at the 
same time to adduce reasons proving 
that, in his opinion, a villain is the 
only respectable thing to be. The 
Christian fathers and their modern 
descendants may exclaim that they 
are fools and sinners; but they only 
do so when a change in their moral 
attitude has enabled them to regard 
their sinfulness and folly as something 
from which they are more or less de- 
tached. In other words, to jump out 
of our own skins is a feat achieved by 
but few of us; and very likely it is 
just as well that so it should be. 

“What do you most want to do, 
Jack, when we get to London?” Bryan 
inquired one day. 

“To go to a theatre and see a 
tragedy,” the young man replied. 

“Hullo! Have they theatres and 
tragedies in the Sacramento valley, as 
well as fine art academies? When 
shall I get to the bottom of you, 
Jack?” 

“Some one told me about them be- 
fore I left the first piace,” said Jack, 
who always used this term when he 
meant Suncook. In the early Cali- 
fornian days it was not the custom 
for men to mention the names and 
particulars of their previous history. 

“Did you ever read a tragedy, or 
hear one?” Bryan asked. 

“No; but I believe there is one 
called Othello,” replied Jack, who had 
a very retentive memory. 

“So there is; and if you like you 
shall hear some of it,” exclaimed 
Bryan ; and he pulled his Shakespeare 
out of his pocket. 

k* They were on horseback at the time, 
riding amidst some of the most beauti- 
ful scenery in the world. Bryan was 
a capital elocutionist, with a strong 
dramatic talent ; and he began at the 
beginning, and read out the whole 
great play with abundant force and 
passion. Jack, who had never heard 


or imagined the like of it in his life, 
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became aroused and excited to a high 
pitch ; and before the end of the first 
act he had ceased to think either of 
book or reader, and believed it was all 
real— terribly and intolerably real. 
Bryan felt the contagion of his en- 
thusiasm; and as he knew most of 
the speeches by heart, he gave them 
as if the matter were real indeed. At 
the more exciting passages they put 
spurs to their horses and galloped. 
Perhaps the drama has seldom been 
presented under circumstances more 
exhilarating. Tom Berne rode be- 
hind, and listened, in his dull and 
unresponsive way, likewise. The 
rocky cafions echoed back the immor- 
tal words; the gloomy pines grew 
darker at the tragedy. Sometimes a 
coyote ran across the path, and paused 
afar with pricked-up ears. Anon the 
broad sunshine flung its glare upon the 
pitiless villany of lago. Here a roar- 
ing cataract took up the burden of 
Othello’s heart-broken groan ; or the 
whisper of the breeze in the madrojio 
repeated the last quavering farewell of 
Desdemona. When it was over Jack 
reined in his horse, and leaned forward 
with his face upon its neck, in a tu- 
mult of emotion. When he looked up 
again it was with a sort of astonish- 
ment to see only Bryan beside him. 
Where were all those phantoms that 
had thronged around him but now? 

“ Shakespeare’s a great fellow, isn’t 
he?” said Bryan. 

“Shakespeare ?” echoed Jack, vague- 
ly, with blank gaze. 

“‘ Shakespeare wrote it.” 

“ But it was sot” said Jack, indig- 
nantly. 

“Tt sounds like it, certainly,” re- 
turned Bryan, nodding and smiling. 
“Tt is just as real as you and I are; 
or may bea great deal more so.” 

‘TI want to ride alone a while,” said 
Jack, motioning to his companion to 
precede him. “Go on; I'll come up 
with you at the halt.” 

Bryan laughed, allowing himself to 
be flattered by this unconscious tribute 
to the vigour of his delivery, and rode 
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slowly. 

At first his mind dwelt amongst the 
scenes and people of the play; he 
lived through it all again. As is in- 
evitable, he identified himself, and 
persons he had known, with the various 
characters. Then he compared his 
actual past life with this fierce and 
brief imaginary life ; and the contrast 
dissatisfied him. It was not only that 
it make his own life appear flat and 
dull, it also made it seem, in some of 
its aspects, base and ignoble. For 
one effect of a portrayal of great cha- 
racters and passions like Othello, is to 
raise the auditor to a higher spiritual 
level, where only lofty deeds and 
motives seemed tolerable. It is a 
grand, impersonal criticism upon our 
petty ways and thoughts. Jack had 
at least one thing to reproach himself 
with; was it too late to wipe out a 
part of that reproach? He drew his 
rein, and turning in the saddle gazed 
northward, The snowy mountain 
which had answered to his look 
during a certain period of his life was 
now invisible beneath the horizon ; but 
he could make it rise again ; should he 
do sot He was alone ; he might ride 
which way he would. “ Kooahi, are 
you alive ¢” 

He sat a long while, deep in painful 
thought. At last he turned again, 
and rode onward as before, slowly, 
with his chin upon his breast. 

“Tf it is not too late now it will not 
be too late a year hence, and then I 
can come back.” 

After a while he put his hand to 
his breast and drew out the golden 
locket. The face pictured there... 
this face was the true guide and ideal 
of his life ; and this face dwelt not near 
Mount Shasta. It must:be sought and 
followed over seas. Such a face could 
not but lead to good. It was worthier 
of trust than his own judgment or 
conscience. He would trust it and 
pursue it. It was the symbol of all 
nobility and right. Let the dusky 
face vanish, since the two were opposed. 
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It had been loved, but it must vanish. 
It was the love of a lower sphere of 
existence. All changes had their pain 
‘—even the change from lower to 
higher ; even the change of growth. 
Childhood was sweet, but who that 
could be a man would willingly remain 
a child? Farewell, Kooahi, and all 
whereof thou art the emblem! Loving 
brown face, tender midnight eyes, 
black canopy of tangled hair, farewell ! 
Bare clinging arms, warm bosom, 
gentle voice, farewell! Thou art the 
shadow of the simple past. This royal 
countenance, bright with the light and 
intelligence of the future, beckons 
away from thee. It must beso. Ay, 
for to him who has chosen, no choice 
remains, 

At sundown Jack rejoined the others 
at the camping-ground. 

* T shall be in the way of showing 
you theatres and tragedies to your 
heart’s content,” remarked Bryan to 
him over their supper, “for I am 
going to marry a great actress.” 

“Will she be Desdemona ?” inquired 
Jack. 

“ Well, not except on the stage, let 
us hope,” chuckled the other. “I’m 
no Othello, to smother a poor woman 
with a pillow because she loses my 
handkerchief. Anyhow, it would need 
a very honest Iago to stir me up to it.” 

“Ts she beautiful ?” 

“She will be one of the most 
magnificent creatures above ground. 
She’s as graceful as a leopard and as 
proud as a peacock; and she loves me to 
desperation. If it were not for that, 
Prince Jack, I should think twice 
before introducing you to her.” 

“Why?” demanded the ingenuous 
youth. 

“Because you’re so damnably good- 
looking. If might have been better 
if that bullet of mine had gouged out 
your left eye or smoothed down your 
nose. Your artistic genius would 
have remained intact, and you would 
have been a much less dangerous fellow 
among women, It would have been 
better for you as well as for them, for 
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a handsome man is generally ruined 
by women, whereas if:you were minus 
a feature or two you would be left 
in peace to produce your immortal 
works,” 

A great deal of what Bryan was in 
the habit of saying was as unintelligi- 
ble to Jack as if it had been uttered 
in an unknown tongue, but on these 
occasions he seldom asked for an ex- 
planation. Bryan had noticed this, 
and sometimes purposely talked in 
riddles in order to stimulate inquiry, 
but uniformly in vain. Jack had as 
yet no promiscuous curiosity, he de- 
sired information only on those sub- 
jects which had already begun to 
interest him. It did not interest him 
to be told that he was handsome, nor 
was he concerned to know why his 
beauty should be dangerous to others 
or destructive to himself. As for 
women, there were but two to his con- 
sciousness ; one of whom represented 
what he had known, while the other 
was the type of what he might know 
hereafter, if he were fortunate and 
worthy. He made no reply, therefore, 
to Bryan’s speech, and indeed had the 
air of not having heard much of it.” 

“ Considering that you don’t appear 
to be a designing fellow you are re- 
markably mysterious,” the latter re- 
sumed after a pause. “I find out 
some startling fact about you now and 
then, but you never tell me anything. 
Who were your father and mother, 
for instance ?” 

“T don’t know. Never saw them.” 

*“ You were suckled by a wolf, per- 
haps, like some great men before 
you?” 

Jack shook his head gravely. 

“ Did you ever commit a murder?” 
pursued Bryan, humorously. 

Jack’s long brown eyebrows twitched 
and his face grew warm. At last he 
replied again, 

* T don’t know.” 

“The act of a preoccupied moment, 
eh?” said Bryan, laughing, but not 
wholly disguising his curiosity. “‘ Who 
was the victim? a woman?” 
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Jack directed a look at his com- 
panion such as the latter had not sup- 
posed his meditative eyes were capable 
of. 

“Do not ask such questions,” he 
said haughtily. 

But Bryan’s curiosity was not yet 
at an end. 

“ Come now,” he said, “ T’ll wager a 
woman is what’s the matter with you. 
Out with it, my man! You got 
tangled up with one of these red- 
skinned hussies, and just gave her a 
taste of the tomahawk—eh ?” 

Hereupon Jack rose erect and put 
his hand to his belt. The expression 
of his face was as vivid and threat- 
ening as the flash of a naked sword. 

“If you speak of such things—I 
may kill you!” he said, with steady 
deliberation. 

“Well, I sha’n’t put you to that 
trouble,” replied Bryan good-naturedly, 
after having encountered Jack’s eyes 
for a few moments. He had never 
liked any man so much as he liked 
Jack at that instant: moreover, he 
had got a deeper glimpse into his 
nature than Jack could have volun- 
tarily given him. 

Jack turned away—and met another 
pair of eyes fastened eagerly upon his 
own. Tom Berne had been mending 
some harness at a little distance from 
the speakers, and might have overheard 
all that had passed between them. 
Nobody was accustomed to heed Tom 
Berne, whether for good or evil, nor 
would Jack have done so in the present 
instance had it not been for the 
peculiar twist which he had given 
to his ordinarily expressionless fea- 
tures. He made a rapid sign with 
his fingers—a signal of secret intel- 
ligence, as it seemed—and then bent 
over his harness again. Jack limped 
away, and sat beneath a pine-tree for 
an hour or two by himself. He had 
taken his banjo with him, but he was 
not in a mood to play upon it. The 
darkness fell ; there was no moon, but 
a million stars thronged the abyss of 
heaven with pure points of fire. 
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The calm and fresh immensity of 
the night soothed the young man’s 
perturbed spirit. He had threatened 
Bryan ; but he had done so less from 
an impulse of personal hostility 
against him, than from a feeling that 
an outrage was being committed 
which must be checked at any cost. 
He now saw that Bryan must have 
erred inadvertently ; and he was able 
to separate the man—towards whom 
he felt affection and gratitude—from 
the hateful suggestion he had un- 
thinkingly made. He saw, too, that 
had his own conscience been at ease, 
his resentment would have been less 
ready. He was more blameworthy 
than Bryan; and it was the secret 
consciousness of this, more than 
Bryan’s words, that had brought 
the flash of deadly purpose to his 
brain. To kill a fellow-mortal was 
beyond most things abhorrent to 
Jack’s temperament ; and yet he had 
found himself confronted with the 
imminent possibility of such a deed, 
more than once. And, perhaps, 
“ possibility” would be exchanged 
for another word, if the Witch’s 
Head could speak! 

Penetrated with these remorseful re- 
flections he returned tothe camp. All 
was silent there; the light of the fire 
coquetted with the long arms of 
shadow which reached forward from 
the surrounding darkness, and were 
withdrawn into it again, as the flame 
leaped or sank. Bryan was lying 
with his feet towards the fire, and his 
head pillowed upon his saddle. He 
lay face upwards: one knee was 
drawn up; one hand, holding his 
pipe, lay upon his breast ; the other 
arm was extended on the ground. 
His head was bare, and his eyes were 
closed; his breath came long and 
regularly. He was sound asleep. 

Jack came within a short distance, 
and then paused, looking down on 
the sleeper. The great strength and 
energy of this man imparted an ex- 
pression of peculiar helplessness to 
his slumbering aspect. Awake, he 
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was a match for half-a-dozen ordinary 
men ; asleep, he was at the mercy of 
a child with a weapon in its hand. 
So strictly limited is human power ; 
and so absolute is the confidence 
which the most amply endowed man 
must put in his fellows. A sleeping 
giant, even though he be a savage and 
tyrannous one, may well excite the 
compassion and claim the protection 
of his very victim, because the latter 
is then so completely his master. 

When Jack turned away, he found 
himself face to face with Tom Berne, 
who had crept up behind him. Tom 
was, as a general rule, intoxicated at 
this hour ; but he seemed not to be so 
on the present occasion ; his condition 
was a much less normal one. Some- 
thing was at work in the fellow’s 
mind which had wrought him up to a 
pitch of unwonted excitement, mani- 
fested in a certain stealthy suddenness 
of movement, and in a disagreeable 
glitter and screwing together of the 
eyes. He looked at Jack with a 
watchful half-grin coming and going 
upon his lips; and presently tipped 
him a wink of intense, though am- 
biguous, significance. 

“What do you want?” demanded 
Jack in a whisper. He could never 
accustom himself to the repulsiveness 
of this fellow. 

“‘Say—hearken down a bit,” whis- 
pered back Tom, nodding towards the 
sleeping figure, and winking at Jack. 
“‘Supposin’ you was "Thello, and him 
was ‘tother chap—Hago—what would 
you do to un—say now?” 

“If he were Iago,” replied Jack, 
smiling a little to find that Tom’s 
mind also had been exercised by 
the tragedy, “Othello would kill 
him.” 

This reply appeared highly to gratify 
Tom. Still nodding and winking 
violently, he endeavoured, by a sur- 
reptitious movement, to force some- 
thing into Jack’s hand. This some 
thing was a hard, cold object: it was 
the handle of a revolver. 

“What is this for?” asked Jack, 
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drawing back with an impulse of 
startled disgust. 

“To put through his damned 
brains!” said Tom, curling back his 
lips so as to disclose his set teeth. 
* Go on—kill un!” 

“You deserve to be shot yourself,” 
said Jack, after a short silence. ‘“ But 
you are drunk.” 

“ Ay—’a be very drunk,” replied 
Tom, with another grin. “ But ‘twill 
come, all the same, one day. Keep 
dark, mister!” And he retired into 
the shadow. 

Upon reflection, Jack decided that 
the incident was not worth mention- 
ing to Bryan. Tom was probably 
drunk; but if he had been really 
dangerous, or in earnest, he would 
hardly have requested Jack to be his 
catspaw. Nevertheless, it was a dis- 
agreeable comment upon his own 
encounter with Bryan a few hours 
before. Tom had but played the part 
of an evil and debased version of Jack 
himself. Jack wondered whether he 
would ever become more like Tom 
than he was now. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 


““MODERN THOUGHT IS A SLY JUSTIFI- 
CATION OFTEN PLEADED FOR OPINIONS 
AND PRACTICES THAT OTHERWISE 
WANT A CHARACTER:” BUT “‘ MAN IS 
MADE UP OF AWFUL CERTAINTIES, 
COMPARED WITH WHICH THE THE- 
ORIES OF SCIENCE, HOWEVER PER- 
FECT, ARE BUT CHANGEFUL SHADOWS.” 


THEY were now but a few days from 
San Francisco; but these days were 
rendered large and memorable to Jack 
by his introduction, through Bryan’s 
mediumship, to the other more famous 
of Shakespeare’s plays. Those which 
most deeply interested him were 
Macbeth and The Tempest : the visions, 
the witches, the bodiless presences 
and voices of earth and air, seemed to 
him an echo to untold experiences of 
his own. A Midsummer Night's Dream 
impressed him not nearly so much ; 
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he had never met Oberon and Titania, 
and Puck had played no pranks with 
him. But the air-drawn dagger was 
terrible to him, and not strange; and 
the power of Prospero was not whim- 
sical or fabulous. Jack was often 
disposed to be incredulous of the 
testimony of his bodily rather than of 
his spiritual senses. As he found his 
hand sometimes clumsy in the execu- 
tion of his thought, so the material 
aspect of things frequently seemed to 
him a cumbrous and temporary ex- 
pedient for the conveyance of subtle 
and permanent meanings. 

It was observed at the beginning of 
the last chapter that Bryan’s opinion 
of Jack had begun to establish itself 
upon a new basis. Jack, it appeared, 
was not merely a promising blank ; 
he was a person of considerable though 
unusual accomplishments, and of ex- 
traordinary and, in some respects, 
inscrutable faculties. In launching 
him upon the world, therefore, it was 
no longer easy to forecast the effect, 
either for good or ill, that the ex- 
perience might have upon him. He 
had genius, in the first place, and his 
genius had already declared itself in a 
particular direction ; and it is a habit 
of genius to make all things subser- 
vient to its end ; so that Jack, instead 
of merely staring and wondering, 
might swallow the marvels of civilisa- 
tion whole, and find them too little 
instead of too much for his mental 
digestion. In the second place, he 
saw either more or less in a given 
object or phenomenon than the average 
observer saw; and he drew original 
and unexpected conclusions from this 
inspection. Finally, he had a spirit 
and independence of his own, which 
were liable to avouch themselves when 
least anticipated ; and though Bryan 
was accustomed to say to himself and 
to believe that he could control any 
man and that he feared none, he had 
the insight to perceive and the can- 
dour to admit that there was a quality 
or force in Jack which was as much 
beyond his management as the growth 
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of organisms or the turning of the 
earth upon its axis. It was a force 
altogether upon a different plane 
from any he was conscious of in 
himself; and being incalculable, it 
might under certain’ conditions be- 
come formidable also. And, if Jack 
had been strong in the same way 
that Bryan was strong, and had thus 
rivalled him on his own ground, 
there would have existed a conflict 
between them, potential or active, 
which would probably have ended 
only with the final subjection or ex- 
tinction of one or other of them. But, 
as it was, there was no necessity of 
collision between them ; each might 
be a champion in his own ring, with- 
out infringing upon the achievements 
of the other. Nor was this all. 
Though they need not oppose, they 
might importantly assist one another. 
As a united and mutually complemen- 
tary pair, they might reasonably 
expect to prove impregnable to any 
attack and victorious in any enter- 
prise. Bryan saw, however, that 
it would be desirable for Jack to 
abate a little of his fastidiousness 
and reserve, and to learn to take an 
interest in matters and projects of a 
sublunary nature ; not that his wings 
were to be clipped, for it was in them 
that his strength lay; but he was to 
be educated to fly near enough to the 
ground to admit of co-operation with 
his earth-treading comrade. A year 
or two in society would probably 
suffice to rub off the impracticable 
gloss from the new man’s feathers ; 
the difficulty was to prevent the pro- 
cess from going too far. But Bryan 
justly had some confidence in his tact 
and worldly wisdom, and scarcely mis- 
trusted their service in this case. Still 
the dyeing a soul of a good working 
colour is after all a ticklish affair; a 
slight maladroitness may result in 
turning it out coal-black, which is 
almost as bad as white for civilised 
purposes. 

. Meanwhile Bryan, with all his per- 
ception,‘ perhaps failed to perceive 
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that Jack was unconsciously affecting 
him at least as much as he, with 
deliberation, was aifecting Jack. 

To San Franciscothey cameat length. 
The appearance of this city in 1847 
was, in comparison with its present 
aspect, as a sparrow to an ostrich. 
Jack was excited by it, but not stupe- 
fied. It even reminded him of an 
enlarged Suncook. It was not so 
impressive as a mountain range ; but 
it struck him (who had found even an 
Indian encampment crowded’ as being 
breathlessly and terribly populous. 
Scores of absolutely new faces at 
every turn! white faces, too; which 
were, somehow, much more intru- 
sively visible and effective than brown 
ones. Then, such a wealth and variety 
of wardrobes ; such a babel of tongues, 
speaking for the most part English, 
or certain dialects thereof. The throng, 
moreover, was not animated by any 
pervading or uniform purpose ; but 
every man was hurrying on some 
affair which seemingly concerned him- 
self alone. There were numbers of 
women, also ; a phenomenon at which 
Jack could not help gazing with 
devout astonishment. How different 
from squaws! He was likewise obliged 
to notice, with admiration for the 
ingenious simplicity of the device, that 
the houses were arranged side by side 
in straight rows, with narrow strips 
of space along their fronts, on which 
the people walked ; while intermediate 
was a broader space, set apart for 
horses and vehicles. Yes, it was cer- 
tainly ingenious and. useful ; but it was 
embarrassingly conspicuous and op- 
pressive. Impossible to think of living 
in such places; and yet there were 
people in them, visible behind the 
glass windows, and sometimes looking 
out from them. People—people every- 
where! Jack was sure that he loved his 
fellow mortals heartily and inexhausti- 
bly ; but so many of them choked and 
paralysed him. He did not know one 
of them ; he had never reflected how 
many persons there might be in the 
world who were strangers to him. 
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Here were more strange faces in ten 
minutes than he had met with in the 
course of the last seven years—nay, 
he might say during his whole life. 
Where could they all have come from, 
and what were they all so busy about # 
As he gazed down the street, they had 
the semblance of two long crawling or 
wriggling animals on both sides of the 
way. They never stopped, yet they 
never (in the aggregate) eitheradvanced 
or retreated. They were always moving 
and always present ; and yet nothing 
of importance proportionate to this 
innumerable movement and presence 
seemed to happen. It was bewildering, 
almost appalling. Jack began to fear 
that he had over estimated his power 
of human endurance—literally. It 
was like being in a mill; it was like 
being an ant in an ant-hill ; in fact 
it was like nothing else describable or 
conceivable. All the while, in self- 
defence, as it were, Jack kept assuring 
himself that they were all human 
beings like himself, with limbs and 
organs like his own, sensible to hunger 
and fatigue as he was, animated like 
himself with hopes, fears, joys, 
sorrows, loves. . . . But it was hard 
to believe it. It was hard to believe 
that they were real, and not a magical 
amplification or multiplication of two 
or three. At moments, the scene, as 
to its material distinctness, dissolved 
before Jack’s eyes, and he only heard 
confused sounds, and was conscious 
of a vague weltering of a great life, 
that was many in one, a single idea 
resounding in countless echoes ; man- 
kind, perhaps, not men. He felt his 
own heart beating time to a thousand 
tunes, his own brain investigating a 
thousand clues, concocting a thousand 
plans. Then, in an instant, the faces 
reappeared again, with their myriad 
diversities of type and expression, 
real, separate, inharmonious, incom- 
prehensible. Oh, to clap spurs to his 
mustang, and fly into solitude and 
silence ! 

“What are you muttering about, 
Jack, my man?” demanded the strong, 
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self-possessed voice of Bryan, riding 
close at his side. ‘“ How do you like 
it?” 

“Why are there so many?” Jack 
asked. 

“Tt’s the fault either of the men 
or of the women—philosophers are 
divided upon the point ; probably there 
are faults on both sides. The thing 
has been going on like this, and worse, 
for ages. I don’t really know why a 
thousandth or a hundred-thousandth 
part so many wouldn’t do as well, and 
better. The experiment, in its best 
phase, seems hardly worth trying ; 
and a bad business isn’t made better 
by multiplying it. However, there’s 
another way of looking at it. Man- 
kind is a nuisance to nothing so much 
as to itself; so it is most likely for its 
own punishment that it exists ; and, 
of course, the more the more punished.” 

“ What is the punishment ?” 

“It is derived from this fact—that 
every single individual you see there, 
as well as every one of the other thou- 
sand millions or so that the world 
contains, would, if he had his full 
swing, either kill or enslave all the 
rest, and steal all that belonged to 
them.” 

“ That cannot be true,” replied Jack 
with conviction. 

“T wouldn’t like to give one of them 
the chance,” rejoined Bryan chuck- 
ling. “I knowId do it myself; and 
so would you.” 

This seemed to stagger Jack; but 
after a pause he said, “So I might, if 
I turned one way ; but if I turned the 
other, I should give them all I had, 
and make them happy.” 

“When youare a man of the world, 
you will do neither of those things,” 
Bryan answered ; “ you will split the 
difference.” 

“In what way ?” 

“ Why, under cover of turning (as 
you call it) the latter way, you do 
what you can to scrabble along in the 
former ; so you conceal the pilferings 
of the sinner behind the aureole of the 
saint.” 
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“My brother lies!” said Jack, 
looking at his companion, and speak- 
ing with the point-blank simplicity of 
his Indian training. 

“And so will you, when you're 
wiser,” returned he, with imperturb- 
able good humour. “ But:here we are 
at our hotel. Now for civilisation ! ” 

They dismounted at the most con- 
siderable tavern in the town ; their 
horses were taken to the stable in 
charge of the hostler, and they them- 
selves, at Bryan’s direction, were 
shown into a private apartment, and 
their luggage, such as it was, brought 
in with them. Afterfordering dinner, 
Bryan bade the landlord send for a 
goldsmith, and to tell him to bring 
his scales in his pocket. “And the 
bigger scoundrel the fellow is,” he 
added, “ the better. 

When the landlord had left them, 
evidently in some doubt whether it 
might not be the part of prudence to 
request them to vacate his premises, 
Bryan locked the door, and drawing a 
table into the centre of the room 
emptied upon it all the nuggets and 
gold dust which he had got together 
during his months of sojourn in the 
wilderness. He swept it together in 
a great glittering heap, remarking, 
with a comical side-glance at Jack, 
“There lie the souls of half the honest 
men of San Francisco!” Then he 
threw a table-cloth over the heap, and 
warned Jack to content himself with 
listening to the ensuing interview, and 
not to make any remark. To this the 
other agreed ; and then, after a while, 
there was a knock at the door. Bryan 
unlocked it, and admitted the gold- 
smith. He was a small, high-shouldered 
man, with a keen swarthy face, ill- 
shaven, and with a monkey-like trick 
of working his eyebrows up and down. 
He glanced round suspiciously at the 
two men, and remained standing near 
the door. 

“Are you the man I sent for?” 
inquired Bryan, in a very suave tone. 

“Well, I'm a goldsmith, if that’s 
what you sent for,” replied the other, 
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imparting a scooping movement to his 
head, which left him with his neck 
stretched forwards to the fullest ex- 
tent, his forehead wrinkling up into 
his hair, and his eyes blinking. 

“T was alluding to your character,” 
rejoined Bryan, blandly ; “I sent for 
the greatest scoundrel in town—but 
you needn’t give your credentials,” he 
added, as the other made an indignant 
gesture; “and if you attempt to go 
out of the room, I'll blow your brains 
over the door panel. I was about to 
say that you carry your credentials on 
your countenance. But, my dear sir, 
though I admit you are the worst thief 
and villain resident in town, I beg to 
inform you that a far worse one than 
yourself has the honour of addressing 
you at this moment. Compared with 
me, you are as innocent and guileless 
as a child.” 

“Say now, what air you up to, any- 
how?” demanded the goldsmith, shift- 
ing his position uneasily ; “ef chaff’s 
your game——” 

“Quite the contrary; my game is 
business of the most weighty and pri- 
vate nature. I must inform you, sir, 
that I am a murderer and a robber— 
don’t move !—I have shot down num- 
bers of men in cold blood, and rifled 
their pockets afterwards. I would 
make no more of burglariously enter- 
ing your premises, and nailing you 
down to your counter with a bowie- 
knife through your heart, than I would 
of swallowing a whisky cocktail—fact, 
T assure you! However, my intentions 
at present are much less objectionable. 
T have some goods here, stolen, and— 
metaphorically speaking — steeped in 
blood, and I wish you to become the 
receiver of them. The value is between 
fifty and seventy-five thousand dollars. 
Have you brought your scales with 
you?” 

“There! that’s my darned forget- 
fulness again!” exclaimed the sold- 
smith, with a feeble pretence of self- 
reproach, and edging towards the door. 
“ Blessed ef I didn’t leave ‘em on the 
shelf behind——” 
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“No, you are doing your excellent 
memory an injustice. I can see the 
outline of the scales in the left breast 
pocket of your coat. If you will hold 
still a moment, I will put this bullet 
through the centre of the—ah! I 
thought I couldn’t be mistaken. And 
now the weights; not the false ones, 
please; the others. We are getting 
on capitally.” 

The goldsmith had hastily, and with 
trembling hands, produced his weigh- 
ing apparatus, and now stood motion- 
less, save for the nervous ups-and-downs 
of his eyebrows, his bottom wish evi- 
dently being that he might come out 
of this adventure with a whole skin. 

Bryan then stepped to the table, 
threw himself into a dramatic atti- 
tude, and whisked off the cloth. The 
glittering mountain of gold was re- 
vealed. 

A sudden change took place in the 
demeanour of the goldsmith. From 
being relaxed and shaky he abruptly 
became tense and stiff ; his gaze was 
rigidly fixed upon the gold heap, and 
he drew his breath slowly and audibly 
through expanded nostrils. So you may 
see a cur conduct himself when unex- 
pectedly confronted by a large tom- 
cat, or a strange dog of questionable 
aspect. 

“Step up and take a look at it; 
it won’t hurt you,” said Bryan, cheer- 
fully. 

The goldsmith advanced to the table, 
and plunged his hands into the heap. 
He lifted up handfuls of the precious 
stuff, held them close to his face, dan- 
dled them, took up pieces and bit them, 
turned them about, and scrutinised 
them on every side. 

“Tl have to borrow the money for 
this,” he said at length, and his mouth 
watered as he spoke. ‘“There’s more 
there than I’ve got in the world.” 

“What commission do you charge?” 
inquired Bryan, who had been watch- 
ing his proceedings with a curious 
smile on his face. 

“Twenty,” replied 
*Couldn’t do it for less.” 


the other. 
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“Tl give you ten if you have the 
money here within half an hour,” said 
Bryan. “You may as well keep that 
nugget that accidentally got up your 
sleeve; itll remind you that we 
understand each other. Now, off you 
go; and mind—I want only a thou- 
sand in dollars ; the rest in sovereigns 
and Bank of England notes.” 

“All right, gentlemen,” said the 
goldsmith, making for the door, but 
casting glowering looks at the wealth 
upon the table. “I guess, by the way, 
Till have to bring my boy along to 
help to carry.” 

“Pooh! you show less than your 
usual perspicacity, my dear colleague,” 
interrupted Bryan. “Don’t you see 
that if ’d meant to murder you, I 
should have called on you in your 
shop? I can’t afford to stain my 
landlord’s carpet. Come alone, or if 
you think it would pay you better, 
stay away and send in the police. 
But look sharp, whatever you do.” 

The goldsmith darted off, and Bryan, 
having locked the door after him, 
threw himself down on a sofa, and 
gave way to a hearty chuckle. 

“What do you think of business, 
my man?” he inquired of Jack, at 
length. “ Edifying, isn’t it?” 

“I promised you I would not speak,” 
said Jack ; “but I wanted to ask you 
why you told nothing but lies? Why 
do you wish him to think you a mur- 
derer and a robber, when you are not ?” 

“Isn’t that better than making men 
believe Iam a saint and a Christian 
when I am not? Besides, as I have 
often remarked before, we are all of us 
robbers and murderers at bottom, if the 
truth were known, and it’s nothing to 
be ashamed of either. However, in 
this case there were special reasons. 
My object was to get rid of this gold 
without kicking up any row. Now, if 
I had told that little scoundrel, or any- 
body else, that I dug this stuff out of 
the ground, we should not be able to 
stir hand or foot for nine days, for the 
rush of scamps and idiots asking ques- 
tions. And then the whole population 
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would plunge head-over-heels into the 
wilderness to dig gold; and I feel 
moral scruples against being respon- 
sible for embarking thousands of my 
fellow-creatures in a business of such 
doubtful expediency as gold-digging. 
It takes them away from productive 
industries, makes them desert their 
homes and families, and inclines them 
to the practice of dissipation and the 
formation of anti-church-going so- 
cieties. But my device obviated all 
these drawbacks. By the fellow’s 
being a scoundrel, I secured myself 
against the inconvenience which would 
otherwise have resulted from scruples 
on his part as to receiving what he be- 
lieved to be stolen goods. Having 
agreed to deal with me, regard for 
his own skin will keep him from re- 
vealing to any one the fact that this 
gold exists. He will melt it down 
into bars and sell it, perhaps in New 
York six months hence. He will be 
careful to‘say nothing to the police, 
because he has no witnesses to prove 
my story against me, and because, if 
he had, it would only lose him the 
benefit of the transaction. As it is, 
we shall walk off quietly with our fifty 
or sixty thousand pounds, and no one 
will so much as turn to look after us. 
The only thing I regret is that I didn’t 
send for the honestest man in San 
Francisco instead of the greatest 
rogue. It would only have been a 
question of a little more trouble and 
time, and the honest man would 
have been in the same box as the 
rogue is now; with the additional 
advantage for him, that he would 
have been for ever after preserved 
from being such an infernal fool and 
hypocrite as to think or say that he 
was an honest man again. But alas! 
T am only human, and my best thoughts 
will sometimes come too late!” He 
got up, stretched himself, laughed 
again, and added, “ Bah! Jack, don’t 
look so solemn, man. I’m only joking, 
and the goldsmith knows it as well 
asI do. It’s the conventional style 
in business engagements—that’s all. 
I 
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Why, what the devil’s the matter, 
man? What makes you stare so? 
I’m not a ghost!” 

Jack’s appearance at this moment 
was indeed remarkable. Standing 
erect at his full height—which was 
over rather than under six feet—his 
curling brown hair thrown back on his 
shoulders, one hand grasping the 
back of the chair from which he had 
risen, while the other moved vaguely 
before him, as if to lay hold of some- 
thing visible only to himself; his 
eyes were fixed upon Bryan’s face in a 
broad, immovable gaze, which never- 
theless seemed to receive no impres- 
sion from the material object of their 
regard, The upper eyelids were lifted 
in a peculiar manner, and the pupils 
were widely distended. His cheeks 
and lips were colourless, and the latter 
were pressed firmly together. At 
length he spoke, in a low even tone, 
strangely at variance with the grisly 
purport of what he said. 

“He must be dead——there’s the 


hole in his temple, and thick blood 


trickling out Bryan His eyes 
were horrible—they should be shut. 
He’s cold already. Who did it? I 
heard no , 

His voice lingered and stopped. 
Colour returned to his face, and the 
constraint vanished from his attitude. 
He closed and reopened his eyes twice 
or thrice, and shaded them with his 
hand, as one might do who emerges 
suddenly from darkness into sunlight. 
Then he glanced round the room, re- 
seated himself in the chair, and said, 
in his usual tone— 

“ How long has that goldsmith been 
away?” 

“Long enough for me to die and 
come to life again, it seems,” answered 
Bryan, attempting a nonchalance 
which he scarcely felt. 

Jack looked up at him quickly. 

“How did you know that?” he 
demanded, 

* How did you know it—that’s the 
question?” the other returned, with a 
short laugh. 
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“Oh—lI often have strange thoughts ; 
but I don’t speak of them,” said Jack, 
looking a little troubled. “I want to 
ask you,” he went on, “why you 
made that man believe you were a 
murderer and a robber 4 

“Ah! I see my eloquence is more 
soporific than I supposed,” interrupted 
Bryan, again laughing discordantly. 
“You will do me a favour, in your 
future thinkings, not to think of me 
—especially when I am by. Some of 
these days you will injure my diges- 
tion. Once is enough for a man to 
die, in all conscience! Here comes 
our banker.” 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 


THE QUESTION OF PECUNIARY OBLIGA- 
TION.—JACK, IN THE EFFORT TO MAKE 
HIMSELF INDEPENDENT, ACHIEVES NO- 
TORIETY.—BRYAN DISCOVERS THAT 
BLOOD IS THICKER THAN WATER. 


THEIR business satisfactorily con- 
cluded, and their dinner eaten, the 
comrades sallied forth again to make 
some purchases. And now Jack was 
for the first time indoctrinated into 
some of the uses of that mysterious 
agent, money; and what he saw 
caused him to take counsel with him- 
self profoundly. It appeared that 
(without any fair reason that he 
could find out) money was given in 
exchange for things that had no trace 
of money about them. This was 
perhaps less mysterious than his own 
forecast of the matter had been— 
namely, that it needed only that 
money should be shown in order to 
insure supplies of anything that 
might be required. But it introduced 
this inevitable consideration, that if 
the money continued to be given 
away, the time would come when 
there would be none of it left. It 
was further evident that two people 
must get rid of money more quickly 
than one of them: whence Jack's 
sage conclusion that he must be ac- 
cepting, at Bryan’s hands, something 
which he had no claim to enjoy. 
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‘My dear fellow,” said Bryan, on 
being informed of this difficulty, “ you 
are making too much haste to be a 
fool. Nothing is got in this world 
without its fair equivalent. I just 
paid that Jew five dollars for a coat. 
That’s my equivalent for five dollars. 
Say I pay you twenty-five thousand 
dollars: I have my equivalent in 
taking you to Europe and seeing how 
you get on there. The only use of 
money is to enable its owner to do 
what he wants to. I want to spend 
the next year or so in your society. 
Of course you may, if you choose, 
thwart my inclination; but it would 
be a curmudgeonly act on your part, 
and all my trouble in getting the 
money would be thrown away.” 

“But I want to go to Europe,” 
objected Jack ; “so you are paying me 
for doing what I would do at any rate 
—if I could.” 

“That may be my misfortune, but 
it is your fault,” Bryan replied. 
** However, to cut the matter short, 
you dug out gold enough yourself to 
take you to Europe without any help 
from me; and if you want any more, 
you can earn it whenever you like by 
modelling bear and buffalo.” 

“Will they give money for that?” 

“Try them!” 

“Tt doesn’t seem a good thing to 
do,” observed Jack, to whose mind, 
perhaps, the transaction appeared a 
sort of vulgarisation of sacred things ; 
as if a man should receive a dinner in 
return for his enjoyment of a sunrise, 
or a coat and waistcoat for loving his 
wife. “But Ill try it,” he added, 
after a period of meditation. 

Without being aware of it, Jack 
produced upon the population of San 
Francisco a sensation not altogether 
out of proportion with that which 
they aroused in him. He was one of 
the handsomest men of his time, not 
in figure and features only, but in 
that use of the body and play 
and brilliancy of expression with- 
out which beauty is wax and paint. 
There was something of the ideal 
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cavalier of the chivalric age in 
his face and bearing ; and the fullest 
effect was given to these by the bar- 
baric picturesqueness of his attire. 
The costume was, indeed, based upon 
the Indian model; but it had been 
embellished with such additions in the 
way of colour and ornament as the 
wearer's artistic instinct (aided, per- 
haps, by occasional suggestions from 
the costume of wandering Mexican 
vaqueros) had prompted him to make. 
The result, at all events, even in a 
place where uncivilised splendour of 
dress was by no means unfamiliar, 
was striking in the extreme ; not to 
speak of the telling manner in which 
it was worn. Jack was a cynosure 
wherever he went, much more to 
Bryan’s satisfaction than to his own ; 
for to him it seemed only that he 
looked odd, and, in so far, ridiculous. 
He was not of the humour that 
enjoys personal singularity; he wanted 
to appear like everybody else, and 
thus to indicate outwardly his inner 
sentiment of human identity or 
brotherhood. To be stared at, there- 
fore, made him uncomfortable ; and 
when (as too frequently happened) 
the starer was a woman, poor Jack 
would blush like a child, and not 
know where to look. The young 
ladies were not slow to perceive this 
diffidence, which added a final charm 
to the object of their interest ; their 
hearts dissolved within them, and in 
this liquefied condition added warmth 
and lustre to their eloquent eyes. 
Jack felt it, but comprehended it not ; 
he thought the young ladies, or some 
of them, were only a little lower than 
the angels; but his burning desire 
was to find his way into a slop-suit as 
fast as possible, so that he might have 
opportunity to observe them without 
exciting their animadversions. Bryan, 
however, was far from falling in with 
this idea ; and upon various ingenious 
pretexts he baulked Jack in his 
designs upon the descendants of 
Abraham. “ You'd better stick to 
what you have until we are on board 
12 
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our vessel,” he said; “people will 
think you are proud and wish to make 
yourself out better than they are, if you 
dress in their clothes so soon.” So he 
and his Indian prince paraded the town 
in every part, and were beheld of all the 
inhabitants thereof. A more arduous 
experience Jack had never endured, 
though he was immensely exhilarated 
too, and his mind was thronged with 
new thoughts and sensations. 

The next day a mass of pipe-clay 
was procured, and Jack set to work 
upon his first group intended for 
public exhibition and sale. The sub- 
ject was two wolves quarrelling over 
the carcase of a deer, All day long 
he toiled, and all the ensuing night ; 
until at length, twenty-four hours 
after its beginning, the work was 
finished. Jack walked out, made his 
way to the shore, and took the first 
ocean bath that he had enjoyed since 
Suncook days. Then he returned to 
the inn and slept till late in the after- 
noon, Meanwhile Bryan, without 
saying anything to his comrade, had 
gone about to make certain arrange- 
ments ; and when Jack awoke, and 
came into the room to look at his 
group, it had disappeared. At that 
moment Bryan entered. He had 
adopted the garb of civilisation—com- 
paratively, at least. Over a scarlet 
waistcoat, cut low to show the bosom 
of a white shirt with diamonds in it, 
he wore a close-titting black coat, and 
over that again a richly embroidered 
cloak in the Mexican style. Round 
his waist was a long and wide silken 
sash, in the folds of which was stuck 
a revolver. He had on black trousers 
and high top-boots, and upon his head 
was a hat with a broad curving brim. 
From his neck was suspended a broad 
gold chain, which ended (presumably 
in a watch) at the pocket of his waist- 
coat. In this guise he resembled 
those filibuster chiefs who, not long 
afterwards, made themselves the 


terror of Southern California. 
* Hulloa, 
said he. 


Jack! Up 


already ?” 
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“Twas looking for my wolves,” 
replied Jack, impressed with his com- 
rade’s appearance. 

“T took care of them ; they’re down 
stairs, and everything will be ready 
in a few minutes.” 

“What will be ready?” 

“The exhibition—the Art Gallery. 
In society, Jack, when an artist pro- 
duces anything, it becomes his duty 
to let society see it. I know you don’t 
wish to appear peculiar, so I have 
arranged this for you. The ladies 
and gentlemen of San Francisco have 
been invited to assemble this evening 
to view a group in clay of a deer and 
wolves, modelled by the distinguished 
native artist who lately arrived in 
town. The parlour down stairs has 
been decorated for the occasion by the 
landlord, and we shall have a big 
crowd. You will appear and make 
a speech, thanking them for their 
attendance, and giving some details 
of your early artistic experiences. 
You may throw in as much romance 
and imagination there as you choose 
—the more the better. And then the 
group will be sold to the highest 
bidder. That’s the programme!” 

bryan, no doubt, was partly 
prompted by a spirit of mischief in 
all this; he must have anticipated 
that Jack would be scared, but pro- 
bably supposed that he would not 
take him altogether seriously. In 
fact, he had made his preparations 
to do the speech-making himself, and, 
in general, to superintend the conduct 
of the affair; and it was with the 
object of impressing the spectators 
with an idea of his splendour and 
importance that he had got himself 
up in the semi-Mexican style of mag- 
nificence that has been alluded to. 
For Bryan, though cynical enough, 
and of a mocking spirit, had certain 
foibles and follies of his own ; whereof 
not the least marked was a conviction 
(not wholly unjustified, it is true) of 
his overwhelming personal value and 
abilities. He liked to show himself ; 
to feel that he was taken at his own 
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self-estimate or above it, and to prove 
over and over again the reality of bis 
power and influence. In this respect, 
as in many others, he was at the 
opposite pole of feeling from Jack, 
who, despite outward appearances, 
was far more truly independent than 
he. Jack’s strength consisted in merg- 
ing himself in the activities of uni- 
versal or catholic forces and truths ; 
while Bryan could only satisfy himself 
of his doughtiness by fighting for 
his own hand. Between these two 
energies the world is divided. 

Contrary to Bryan’s expectation, 
Jack took the information quietly. 
It must not be supposed, however, 
that he was unmoved by it. It went 
to his marrow like the audible voice 
of fate, and produced a commotion too 
profound to be seen. Taking it for 
granted that the duty, so far as its 
social aspect was concerned, was as 
Bryan had stated it, the question came 
whether it were incumbent upon him 
on higher grounds likewise. As an 
individual human being—as Jack—he 
knew that it would be impossible for 
him to face an assembly and say any- 
thing on the subject of art and his 
connection with it. Though he had 
often heard the Indians deliver ha- 
rangues at their pow-wows, it was a 
rare thing~for Jack himself to utter 
fifty words in succession. To discuss 
himself otherwise than as an atom of 
the general humanity was an exploit 
as little to be desired as attempted ; 
still less to couple so inglorious a 
theme with that of art—which, in its 
prime sense, was not logically distinct 
to his apprehension from the concep- 
tion of divinity itself. No; but might 
it not be due from him to the art 
which he had presumed to illustrate, 
to be its spokesman and vindicator 
upon emergency? He could not deny 
the force of this obligation; and 
having once persuaded himself thereof, 
it only remained to hope that some- 
thing (not himself) would enable him 
to fulfil it. 

The scene which followed will be 
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best described from the point of view 
of him who was the chief actor in it. 
From a sea of inward turmoil and 
darkness Jack emerged, as it were, to 
find himself face to face with a crowd 
of people—a crowd less large, perhaps, 
in reality than to his apprehension ; 
but quite big enough for the purpose 
in hand. By some arrangement he 
stood higher than the crowd, looking 
down upon them ; upon a table beside 
him was the modelled group: the beams 
of the setting sun came level through 
the western window of the room, and 
drew a transparent veil of dusty light 
between Jack and the majority of the 
spectators—a veil which probably did 
Jack good service. There was a con- 
fused buzz and murmur of voices: all 
at once a loud and distinct voice, close 
to Jack, yet seeming to proceed from 
a distance of many leagues, and which 
sounded grotesquely strange, yet was 
unmistakably the voice of Bryan, 
uttered some words which appeared 
to be mere arbitrary noises, though 
nevertheless plainly conveying that 
if the ladies and gentlemen present 
would please to preserve silence, the 
sculptor of the group they had all 
admired would like to address a few 
remarks to them. Hereupon there 
was a louder murmur for a moment ; 
and then a hush. For a moment 
Jack was under the impression that 
the expanse of faces before him was 
condensing into a gigantic missile, 
aimed to strike him between the eyes, 
and impale him for ever, a shameful 
spectacle for the abomination of man- 
kind. The next moment, this agony 
passed away like a flame that is ex- 
tinguished; and Jack found himself 
thinking quite calmly and lucidly, 
and with an actual glow of mental 
elevation, the series of thoughts 
ensuing; though whether he also 
gave them audible utterance he was 
not at the time aware; but he had 
a feeling that the faces (rendered 
pleasingly indistinct by a golden haze 
which overspread them) were on his 
side instead of being opposed to him ; 
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and from this, and other circumstances 
that came to his knowledge after- 
wards, he inferred that he must have 
spoken aloud. 

“‘T always loved animals. They are 
beautiful carelessly, without knowing 
it. They are more beautiful at some 
times than at others. That is so with 
all things. But the way is to look at 
the beautiful, and not to look at the 
ugly ; and to keep the beautiful part 
in your memory, and leave the ugly 
out, [A voice: ‘That’s what Dave 
Matthews did when he ran away 
with Mrs. Creamer!’] The ugly past 
seems a mistake. I used to wonder 
why it was there at all. I thought, 
if I had made the world, I would not 
have anything ugly. But then I saw 
that the Great Spirit who let the ugly 
things be, put into my mind the 
thought of having no ugliness: the 
world was not entirely beautiful, so 
that we might have a chance to make 
it so. Our minds are the best thing 
the Great Spirit has made [doubtful 
mutterings], but there is no good in 
our having them unless we use them 
to make other things better. [{Mur- 
murs of relieved assent.] But I found 
I could not make the least thing. I 
could see what I wanted in my mind, 
but it would not come out. At last, 
one day, I took a piece of clay, and 
pressed it into the shape of a squirrel 
eating a nut. Then I saw it was not 
the thing itself I meeded to make, 
but only the shape of the thing. 
[Applause.] And it was not I that 
made even that, but the Great Spirit 
speaking to my mind. He makes all 
the real things; but He makes the 
images of them only through us. 
And the images have a right to be, 
because there is something in them 
that is not in the real things. They 
are art: they are our best thoughts 
about nature. We did not help the 
Great Spirit to make nature; but He 
helps us to make art. It tells us that 
we are His children, and that He 
means us to be happy.” 

Hereupon there was great applause, 
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indicative, among other things, of a 
conviction upon the audience’s part 
that the address had come to an end. 
A discourse on art which had reached 
a semi-religious climax, could not, in 
the nature of things, go any further. 
But Jack’s eloquence—or more accur- 
ately, perhaps, Jack himself—had 
been a success. His words and 
sentences were comprehensible, if the 
drift of them were not; and the 
speaker’s appearance and manner had 
captured the heart where the intellect 
remained unresponsive. He was a far 
more interesting affair than either art 
in the abstract, or the particular ex- 
ample of it which stood upon the 
table. 

“T will give fifty dollars for the 
clay wolves!” called out some one. 

“T'll give seventy-five!” exclaimed 
another. 

“ Hundred!” cried a third. 

In the midst of this commotion, 
Jack stood in some bewilderment, not 
having as yet entered into the new 
current of sentiment. But when 
Bryan whispered in his ear, “ Hold 
out for two hundred and fifty—you'll 
get it!” he awoke to the situation, 
and found himself able to deal with it 
in a}style which took every one by 
surprise, Bryan included. 

“ Tt cannot be sold,” he said, loudly 
and resolutely. “If there’s anything 
good in it, it isn’t my doing; and I 
can’t take money for what is bad. It 
may be worth more than you can give ; 
or it may be worth nothing. I don’t 
know, and you don’t! I must wait 
till I do know.” As he spoke, he 
took his knife from his belt, and cut 
the model into three or four pieces. 
At this there was a violent uproar, 
which threatened to become danger- 
ous. Had there not been women 


present, no doubt something serious 
might have happened, for the crowd 
had an indefinite notion that they had 
been bamboozled. Jack felt himself 
seized by the arm and hurried out of 
the room by a door at the back. It 
was Bryan who had hold of him. 
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“Let me go,” he said, trying to free 
himself. “They don’t understand P 

“Small blame to them if they 
don’t,” returned Bryan. “It would 
take the twelve apostles rolled into 
on¢ to understand you. Come along 
—we had better not be seen till 
they've had time to find out we 
haven’t picked their pockets—which 
more than half of them believe now. 
You’re as mad as a March hare, and 
_the wisest thing you can do will be to 
have a label to that effect stuck in 
your hat.” By this time they had 
reached their apartment. Bryan 
locked the door, and put the key in 
his pocket. 

“TI only cut up the clay,” said 
Jack. “The image is just the same 
as it was ; nothing can hurt that.” 

“Ha, ha, ha!” laughed Bryan. 
“ You must be the brother of the man 
who wrote a description of his dead 
grandmother, and sent it to the 
daguerreotypist. Ha !—there goes your 
audience. You are a wonderful chap. 
Here’s a fellow comes straight out of 
the wilderness, models a group fit for 
the Salon at Paris, delivers a lecture 
to a backwoods audience on the rela- 
tion of religion to art, sees himself the 
most popular man in town, with a 
fortune for the taking, and then 
quietly gives his friends a slap in the 
face all round, and tells them they 
don’t know their own minds! What 
a fine candidate you'd make at an 
English hustings! The price of 
rotten eggs would become next to 
prohibitive. Upon my word, it would 
be safer travelling with the small- 
pox personified than with you! But 
Providence looks after beings of your 
sort. There go your dupes, laughing 
and chatting in the finest humour 
imaginable. If I had tried your 
game, we should probably have had 
the house burnt down by this time. 
You are like Daniel—you were born 
under a lucky star. A night in the 
lion’s den would only quiet your 
nerves, and a turn in the fiery furnace 
might just save you from catching 
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cold. Luck seeks its man, says the 
proverb !” 

“Well, I suppose it was foolish,” 
Jack admitted with a sigh; “but I’m 
not used to think of selling things. 
But after all, the model belonged to 
me as much as anything can belong 
to anybody. And if they would 
rather have had it than their money, 
I ought to have given it to them. I 
had been thinking of it in another 
way just before, and forgot everything 
else.” 

No awkward results followed from 
this episode; it was discovered that 
no one had been actually defrauded, 
and, the sculptor’s behaviour being 
incomprehensible, a humorous view 
was taken of what had occurred, and 
it was supposed that some profound 
joke on somebody must have been in- 
tended. Meanwhile Bryan rapidly 
pushed forward the negotiations for 
departure, and succeeded in securing 
berths on a fast-sailing merchantman 
bound for London round the Cape of 
Good Hope. The day before their 
sailing they were leaning over the 
vessel’s side, as she lay in dock, when 
Tom appeared coming along the wharf, 
with his usual slouching gait, carrying 
a bundle of things for which Bryan 
had despatched him. 

“What a mean-looking rascal it 
is!” remarked Bryan, pensively. 
“ He’s an example of what a man 
may become who’s had the spirit takeu 
out of him. I remember poor Hugh’s 
telling me anecdotes about him in his 
boyhood, making him out a fine dash- 
ing fellow, full of pluck and by no 
means stupid. You wouldn’t think it 
to look at him now, would you? He’s 
been cowed, as the phrase is ; that is, 
some man has got the better of him, 
physically and morally, and so ruined 
him. There is no degradation to com- 
pare with it.” 

“Tt must be degrading to the man 
who ruined him, too,” said Jack. ~->. + 

“H’m! how do you make that 
out ¢” 

“It would be a hateful thing to 
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have such power over any one. You 
would keep thinking of it, and using 
it. And you would never use it for 
anything good. You would think of 
wicked things to be done, only to 
make him do them. So he would 
really have a sort of power over you. 
There could be nothing more degrad- 
ing than that. I would rather be 
Tom than the man who spoilt him.” 

“But you might get rid of him if 
you found him troublesome.” 

“T don’t believe you could get rid 
of him.” 

** Pooh ! nonsense,” exclaimed Bryan, 
throwing his cigar into the water. 
* How can that be? Where’s the man 
who spoilt Tom, for instance ?” 

“He may be dead.” 

“Dead! I'll wager he isn’t. Tom 
hasn't the stuff in him to commit a 
murder.” 

“Tam sure Tom will be with him 
when he dies,” said Jack, with a 
strange positiveness. 

“This is your confounded artistic 
imagination,” returned Bryan, looking 
down into the water and rubbing his 
beard slowly. 

“ Why do you keep him ?” demanded 
Jack presently. 

Bryan shrugged his shoulders. 

“Tt isn’t because you like him?” 
persisted Jack. 

“ Like him—the blackguard! No. 
Well, he’s been useful. He asks no 
questions, and does as he’s told. I 
don’t keep him—he stays.” 

“T wish you'd send him away!” 
said Jack, suddenly and emphatically. 

“Humph! that’s an idea, cer- 
tainly.” 

“Now is the best time. We are 
going away to-morrow. It’s only 
leaving him here.” 

“ And glad enough he'd be to stay, 
I’ve no doubt.” 

“ Let him stay, at any rate.” 

“Look here, my man, what makes 
you so tremendously earnest about 
it?” inquired Bryan, turning a search- 
ing glance upon his companion, 

* I don’t like what is in his face.” 


“There’s nothing there except his 
features, is there?” 

“ Yes—sometimes.” 

“Well? What in the devil’s name 
is it?” 

“ T don’t know how to tell you. But 
it’s something that makes me feel you 
had better not take him with you.” 

Bryan laughed, and then was silent 
for a considerable time. At last he 
said, “ I don’t believe a word of all 
your nonsense, mind you; but I shall 
let him stay behind for all that. He’s 
not the sort of valet one would choose 
for fashionable life in London.” 

They still remained leaning against 
the bulwark ; and by and by Tom came 
up to know if there were any more 
orders. 

Bryan faced round upon him and 
eyed him deliberately from head to 
foot. 

“No,” he said, “ there are no more 
orders. You're to go.” 

“ Ay, sir,” replied Tom, beginning 
to back away. 

“To go for good, I mean. I don’t 
want any more of you. We shall part 
here. You're tostay behind. Do you 
understand ?” 

Tom grinned vaguely, but did not 
move. 

“Say ‘Thank you’ and be off!” 
added Bryan impatiently. 

“Beg pardon, sir,” said Tom ina 
cringing tone, “ Is it me to stay here, 
and you to sail away, sir?” 

“ Didn’t I speak plain enough ?” 

“ Beg pardon—’a couldn’t do that— 
couldn’t indeed, sir.” 

* You can’t? But I say you shall! 
Are you going to disobey me?” 

* A’d do anythin’ for ye, Mr. Bryan 
—anythin’, if it wor to kill my own 
brother. But ’a can’t stay away from 
ye—no, ’a cannot!” 

“Listen to me, Tom. If you dis- 
obey me, it will be the worse for you.” 

“?A don’t care nothin’ for that,” 
Tom replied, with a curious sort of 
subservient obstinacy. “ You can kill 
me, if ye will—ye can murder me 
right here where ’a stand ; but ’a can’t 























part from ye no other way, Mr. 
Bryan.” 

“ T suppose you mean that you want 
money,” said Bryan after a pause, 
with a contemptuous intonation. “I 
intended to give you fifty pounds, and 
here they are. Take them, and get 
out—if you don’t want me to throw 
you out !” 

He held the money towards him ; 
but Tom still remained immovable. 
“Tisn’t money ’a need,” he said, “ not 
if *twas all in the world. ’A must 
have you, sir—nothin’ else ’ull do me! 
’A couldn’t live apart from ye; ’tis 
my meat and drink, and the breath of 
my body, to be with ye. That’s how 
it is; ’a didn’t make it so, myself, and 
’a can’t help it. A’ll serve ye right 
well, Mr. Bryan, to the last; but to 
be apart from ye would be a worse 
death than any what you could give 
me; and so’a must stay.” 

A look passed between the two men ; 
for a moment it was in the balance 
whether Bryan did not catch Tom by 
the throat and hurl him over the side 
into the narrow strip of bubbling 
black water between the ship and the 
jetty. But the moment passed, and 
the deed had not been done. Bryan 


returned his money to his pocket, and 
smiled. 


Fortune’s Fool. 


To be continued. 
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“You see, Jack, what a faithful, 
affectionate fellow Tom is,” he said, 
with an effort to maintain his usual 
light tone. ‘“ We did him injustice, 
didn’t we? It’s all right, Tom ; here’s 
five dollars; go and have your last 
drunk on American whisky. I was 
only joking, you scoundrel, Mind 
you're on board to-morrow before 
noon |” 

“Thank’ee, sir; ay, ’a won't for- 
get,” said Tom, pulling off his cap and 
bowing before his master. Then he 
slouched away and was seen no more. 

The next day, at twelve o’clock, the 
vessel was towed out of dock, and 
headed for the Golden Gate. Bryan 
and Jack stood on the quarter-deck 
and saw the land, the secret of whose 
riches they alone knew, retire slowly 
into the distance behind the blue 
waves. Not they alone, however ; 
there was one other who shared their 
knowledge ; a stupid, uninviting-look- 
ing fellow, who sat huddled up against 
some cordage in the forward part of 
the ship, his dull eyes fixed upon the 
sturdy, broad-shouldered figure that 
leaned so jauntily against the taffrail 
and puffed his cigar. They were master 
and slave ; but which was the slave, 
and which the master? 
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THE ROMAN CAMP OF THE SAALBURG. 


“Qu regio in terris nostri non plena 
laboris?” is the proud and well-known 
motto of one of our great electric tele- 
graph companies, Admirably adapted 
as it is from that passage in the 
4ineid where the Trojan exile recog- 
nises at Carthage the world-wide cur- 
rency of the story of his country’s 
woes, it might also, and with not less 
fitness, have been appropriated by the 
supposed descendant of the comrades 
of A®neas, the hard-toiling, world- 
compassing Roman legionary. 

A dweller, myself, beside one of the 
camps which marked the frontier of the 
Roman Empire between the Tyne and 
the Solway, I was under the necessity 
of spending a few weeks at one of the 
“ health-resorts” of Germany near 
the Middle Rhine, and there found 
myself still under the shadow of the 
eagle-wings of the all-conquering city, 
gazing on camps like our own, follow- 
ing, over mountain and marsh, frontier- 
walls like ours, examining in the 
museums those objects with which we 
are so familiar, votive altars, Mithraic 
monuments, coins, amphore, cinerary 
urns—all the manifold indications of 
the long tarriance of the legions of 
Rome. 

Hardly can even the most hasty 
visitor to the banks of the Rhine 
have forgotten the remarkable bend 
which that river makes between 
Maintz and Bingen. After flowing 
for more than 200 miles almost due 
north from Bile, at the city of Maintz 
it receives the large contributions 
brought by the River Main from the 
hills and plains of Northern Bavaria, 
and here, like a young man easy to be 
persuaded by any companion who will 
join him in his journey, it abandons 
for the time all its northward aspira- 


tion, and flows, like the Main, due 
westward, or even with a slight bias 
towards the south-west, from Maintz 
to Bingen. There, as if reminded by 
the inflowing Nahe of its forgotten 
mission, it again turns sharply to the 
north, foams over the opposing barrier 
of the Bingerloch, and with deeper 
waters and sterner purpose flows on 
till it reaches the Seven Hills, and 
expatiates over the broad plains of 
Westphalia. 

Now the eighteen miles between 
Maintz and Bingen are very note- 
worthy in the history of the Rhine. 
Here, on its right bank, full-fronting 
the southern sun, are the rich slopes 
of the Rheingau, those vineyards 
whose names are classic in all the 
wine-cellars of Europe—Rudesheim, 
Marcobrunnen, Johannisberg. The 
northern boundary of this sunny 
region is formed by the Taunus 
Gebirge, a range of wooded hills 
some thirty miles in length, which 
reach their highest elevation in the 
Feldberg, a hill north-west of Hom- 
burg, somewhat lower than our 
own Helvellyn. But between the 
vines of the Rhine and the ridges 
of the Taunus there is another set of 
natural phenomena which has excited 
the marvel and the gratitude of sixty 
generations, and which, while Nassau 
was still independent, filled the coffers 
of its duke with the contribu- 
tions of health-seekers from all the 
nations of the civilised world. Here 
are the warm salt-springs of Ems, 
the boiling-hot Koch-brunnen of 
Wiesbaden, the iron - impregnated, 
bubble-filled fountains of Schwalbach, 
the soft and silky waters of Schlang- 
enbad, giving to the limbs that 
appearance of mottled marble which, 
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according to the celebrated saying of 
a Frenchman, inclines the bather “to 
fall in love with himself.”' Here, 
too, are Homburg, Selters, Soden—all 
well-known quellen. With many of 
these springs the Romans were well 
acquainted. Ems was without doubt 
a Roman station ; Homburg was close 
to the largest Roman camp; Wies- 
baden is generally supposed to be the 
place referred to in a celebrated sen- 
tence of Pliny the Elder. 

Such a country as this, contributing 
as it did two of the chief elements of 
enjoyment to the life of a luxurious 
Roman, wine and the bath, was not 
one to be lightly left to the barbarian. 
The Roman generals had themselves 
introduced the culture of the vine, 
and the name at this day borne by 
the town of “ Bacharach on the Rhine” 
(Bacchi Ara) testifies to many liba- 
tions thankfully paid by the Roman 
legionary at the altar of the jocund 
god of wine. The possession of the 
country was made exceptionally easy 
by the friendly disposition of its in- 
habitants, the comparatively small 
tribe of the Mattiaci, who occupied the 
territory between the hills of Taunus 
and the Rhine. Tacitus (Germania, 
xxix.), after describing the semi- 
subject condition of the Batavi at 
the mouth of the Rhine, a race not 
galled by tributes nor goaded by the 
publican, who were honoured by the 
friendship of the Romans, and kept by 
them as a polished weapon in their 
armoury, continues: “The same rela- 
tion of obedience binds the nation of 
the Mattiaci. For the might of 
the Roman people has extended the 
reverence for their name beyond the 
Rhine and beyond the ancient limits 
of the Empire. Thus, while geo- 
graphically on the German side of 
the river, in heart and mind they are 
altogether with us, their condition in 
other respects being similar to that 
of the Batavi, except that they are 

1 “ Absolument, monsieur, en ces bains on 


devient amoureux de soi-méme.”—Bubbles 
from the Brunnen of Nassau. . 
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even keener than that tribe in their 
defence of a land which has been 
always their own” (unlike the 
Batavi, who had emigrated from the 
Middle Rhine). 

But if the Mattiaci with their vine- 
yards and their nature-heated baths 
were ready to acquiesce in their 
honourable subjection to the great 
city in the south, and even to fight in 
the armies of the invader, very differ- 
ent was the disposition of the Chatti, 
that large and martial tribe who 
dwelt on the other side of the Taunus 
hills, and whose settlements stretched 
away along the Hercynian forest into 
the very heart of Germany. The Chatti 
were among the most stubborn defen- 
ders of Teutonic freedom. Their 
hardened limbs, their well-braced 
sinews, their fierce countenances made 
each member of the tribe a formidable 
foe. Butthey did not, like so many 
of the Germans, depend on feats of 
individual prowess for victory. Rely- 
ing, like the Romans themselves, more 
on their infantry than on their cavalry, 
they had learned to a degree unusual 
with barbarians the advantages of 
organisation and obedience. They 
knew and kept their ranks in the field 
of battle ; they intrenched their camps 
at night ; they watched for the most 
suitable opportunities of attack by 
day ; they chose out the ablest men 
among them as generals, and yielded 
them implicit obedience when chosen ; 
they put no confidence in their luck, 
but all confidence in their own valour ; 
they did not dash, with “ Berserk” 
rage, into one battle, and then have 
done with fighting, but the whole plan 
of the campaign, rude, no doubt, and 
unscientific, but coherent and adapted 
to a definite purpose, was ever present 
to the mind of the Chattic leaders. 
Yet, though thus making a study of 
war, they were not wanting in the 
barbarian’s frank and natural delight 
in killing for its own sake. As soon 
as they attained to manhood, the long 
unkempt hair and untrimmed beard 
proclaimed that here was a young 
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warrior whose weapon had not yet 
tasted blood. After the first battlefield 
in which the Chattic soldier had seen 
an enemy fall before his conquering 
arm, he cleared away the shaggy locks 
from his forehead, he trimmed his 
beard, and feeling that now at length 
he had not been born in vain, he dared 
to look his parents and his fellow- 
countrymen in the face, a true man 
because a manslayer.' 

The third century after Christ was 
chiefly noteworthy among the Ger- 
manic peoples by reason of the new 
and powerful confederacies into which 
many of them formed themselves. 
Then along the lower waters of the 
Rhine and in the marshes at its 
mouth arose (222-235) the confede- 
racy of the Franks, who have given 
their name to France. Then (before 
285) by the Weser and the Elbe 
clustered together the Saxon tribes 
who were to do at least a third of the 
work in building up the new country 
of England. Then (about 213) a 
new confederacy was formed, of which 
the Chatti were the core and kernel, 
to make war against all Romans 
dwelling on both sides of the Middle 
Rhine, from Bile to Strasburg and from 
Strasburg to Coblenz. This new con- 
federacy took the name of Alemanni 
(all men), to express the universal 
character of its brotherhood in arms. 
So deep was the imprint made by the 
fierce deeds of the Alemanni on the 
cowering inhabitants of Gaul, that 
to this day, as we all know, the inha- 
bitants of the greater part of France 
speak of all Teutons as Allemands, and 
the whole mighty region from the 
Rhine to the Vistula as Allemagne. 

But we have anticipated the course 
of affairs by two or three centuries, 
in order to explain what might other- 
wise be a puzzling vacillation between 
the names of Chatti and Alemanni. 
Let us remount the stream of time, 
and let us see what Rome was doing in 
these Taunus regions about the time 
when Christ was born in Bethlehem. 


1 See Tacitus, Germania, xxx. and xxxi. 


All lovers of Horace will remember 
the magnificeut ode in which he com- 
memorates the services rendered to 
Rome by that “ pair of lion-cubs” the 
two young stepsons of Augustus, 
Tiberius and Drusus of the Claudian 
gens. The work which they were then 
doing in the difficult ravines and over 
the high passes of Switzerland and 
the Tyrol, overcoming barbarous tribes, 
making roads, building forts, they 
afterwards continued in the less difficult 
but more distant region of the Middle 
Rhine and the Main. Here, about 
eleven years before the Christian era, 
Drusus erected upon the Taunus range 
a stronghold against the Chatti, to 
which either he or some later general 
gave the name Artaunum.? Twenty 
years after this (a.p. 9), when the rash 
and incapable Varus had suffered his 
terrible defeat at the hands of the 
German patriot Arminius, and when 
the aged Emperor was pacing up and 
down his chamber in the Palatine, 
vainly exclaiming, “Give me back my 
legions, Varus!” the Chatti were in 
all probability pouring over the crest 
of the Taunus hills, and levelling 
Artaunum with the dust. This at 
least we know, that six years later 
(a.D. 15), when Augustus was dead, 
and when the legions in Germany, 
hearing of his death, had disgracefully 
mutinied and murdered many of their 
officers, Germanicus, the idolised son 
of Drusus, having succeeded in recall- 
ing the soldiers to their allegiance, by 
way of diverting their thoughts from 
a painful episode led them upon a vic- 
torious campaign against the Chatti, 
and on his march restored from its 
ruins the castle on the Taunus which 
his father had built. 

Similar vicissitudes of stateliness 
and ruin must have often befallen the 
fortress of Artaunum. It has been 
computed that at least five instances 
of the destruction and rebuilding of 
this castle are vouched for by history, 
and that the traces of three of these 


? By which it is mentioned by Ptolemy in 
the second century. 


























may still be discovered in three distinct 
layers of ashes which are revealed by 
the excavations. 

But, however this may be, there 
can be little doubt that during the 
greater part of the second century, in 
that which we call the period of the 
Antonines, this corner of Germany 
partook even beyond its measure in 
the peace and prosperity which were 
the heritage of the whole Roman 
Empire during those happy years 
(98-167). The task of constructing 
a defensible barrier for the trans- 
Rhenane possessions of Rome, which 
had been begun probably by Drusus 
and his brother, was continued by later 
emperors, especially by one who does 
not generally get the credit of states- 
manship or military skill—by Domi- 
tian. According to the general belief 
of German antiquaries, however, the 
Limes Imperii received its greatest, if 
not absolutely its final, development 
from him whom we recugnise as more 
than any other emperor, the builder 
of our Northumbrian wall, Hadrian. 

With the outburst of the Marco- 
mannic War (165-175), under Marcus 
Aurelius, came probably the first ap- 
prehensions of change and trouble. 
Yet we cannot certainly say that this 
war, which was being waged chiefly in 
countries 200 to 300 miles east of 
Artaunum, changed anything in the 
material condition of the regions be- 
tween the Main and the Rhine. Only, in 
this war, the whole strength of Rome 
under her greatest and wisest emperor 
was taxed and almost over-taxed to 
obtain a moderately successful ending 
to a struggle against a Germanic con- 
federacy. It is difficult not to suppose 
that throughout the German forests the 
news travelled that the steel of the 
sword of Rome was losing somewhat 
of its penetrating power. Probably 
enough, the almost-success of the 
Marcomanni may have stimulated the 
growth of these confederacies of the 
third century, Alemanni, Franks, and 
Saxons, to which allusion has already 
been made, and which turned almost- 
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success into triumph. It is certain 
that we find traces of the activity of 
the emperors of the house’ of Severus 
(193-235) in this region where, to all 
appearance, they were engaged in 
strenuously repairing the line of the 
Roman defence, and putting all things 
in readiness to resist the coming foe. A 
flattering inscription (of the year 213) 
addressed by the Cohors Antonina 
to the Emperor Caracalla, has led 
to the belief that that half-crazy 
monarch (who, it must be admitted, is 
less contemptible in his German cam- 
paigns than in most other cireum- 
stances of his reign) may have made 
a lengthened stay at Artaunum. And 
inasmuch as, notwithstanding the 
shortness of the reign of Alexander 
Severus, by far the greatest proportion 
of coins that have been found there 
bear his effigy, we may fairly conclude 
either that his reign (223-235) was a 
time of unusual activity in the repair 
and defence of the fortress, or that 
some sudden and successful attack of 
the Alemanni led to the hiding of a 
large deposit from the military chest, 
which the centurions who buried it 
did not live to disinter from its hiding- 


A fearful storm of barbaric inva- 
sion burst over the whole territory of 
the Mattiaci in the year 250. The 
Emperor Decius, sorely pressed by the 
inbursting Goths in the province of 
Meesia, was perhaps unable to give 
any effectual help to his western sub- 
jects, and may have relinquished the 
hope of saving for the Empire any of 
the lands east of the Rhine. By this 
eruption of the Alemanni, Wiesbaden 
(Aque Mattiace) was for the time 
ruined, and it is probable that during 
the same inroad occurred one of the 
great burnings of the fortress of 
Artaunum. 

But the Roman domination in these 
parts, though dying, was not yet quite 
dead. Postumus, the best of the so- 
called “ Thirty Tyrants,” who clutched 
the fragments of empire from the 
feeble hands of Gallienus, almost 
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redeemed the crime of his usurpation, 
and made his subjects forget the low- 
liness of his origin—as he should 
make us forget the extreme vulgarity 
of the snub-nosed effigy on his coins— 
so strong, so firm, so statesmanlike 
was his dealing with the jubilant 
barbarian marauders. He is said to 
have won back the lost provinces (in 
which doubtless the country of the 
Mattiaci must be included), and to 
have given them ten years of peace. 
We may fairly assume that the for- 
tress of Artaunum shared the happi- 
ness of this rehabilitation. In the 
year 267, however, Postumus was 
slain by his own solders, indignant at 
being refused the expected plunder of 
Maintz. 

We have now just reached the end 
of the Roman occupation of Artau- 
num. The successor of Gallienus was 
the noble and valiant Emperor Clau- 
dius, who received the surname of 
Gothicus from the terrible campaigns 
in which he swept the “ Balkan Pen- 
insula” clear of its Gothic invaders. 
This emperor (268-270), is the last 
of whom any coins, and those few in 
number, are found at Artaunum. The 
same fact has been observed at other 
stations on the German barrier ; and 
we are entitled to say that Claudius 
Gothicus, for the south-west of Ger- 
many, as Gratian for the north of Eng- 
land, marks the last page of Roman 
domination. 

Of that domination then we may 
note three epochs. The first, a time 
of struggle and generally of conquest, 
lasted from Drusus to the triumph of 
Domitian (B.c. 11—a.p. 84). The second 
was a time of nearly undisputed Roman 
supremacy and general peace (84-167). 
During this period of nearly a century 
we may believe that an extensive com- 
merce grew up between the flourish- 
ing and civilised south-west angle 
of Germany, and its neighbours 
in the interior. The third, one of con- 
tinual wars and commotions, barbaric 
invasion, Roman defence, and civil 
strife, lasted from the outbreak of 


the Marcomannic War to the death of 
Claudius Gothicus (167-270). After 
that, the Alemanni and chaos. 
Having given this hasty glance at 
the past history of Artaunum, let us 
visit the modern representative of 
Artaunum—the so-called Camp of the 
Saalburg. Homburg, the nearest town 
to the camp, is, as every one knows, 
one of the most celebrated watering- 
places of Germany. Situated about 
eight miles to the north of Frankfurt, 
on the first ascending terraces of the 
Taunus,’ it offers by its cool air and 
shady gardens a welcome retreat in 
summer to the wealthier citizens of 
the great commercial capital on the 
Main. Roulette and rouge-et-noir, are 
now banished from the midst of it. 
The spacious Kursaal is simply a mag- 
nificent refreshment room, and the 
attractions of music and dancing alone 
remain to draw visitors to its pre- 
cincts. There is something of sober 
respectability now about its terraces 
and promenades which reminds one 
of Clifton; but the old aristocratic 
flavour which it contracted in the 
days of its impropriety has not yet 
departed from Homburg, and gener- 
ally in the evenings of July or August, 
some Royal Highness whose ancestor 
had attained to the dignity of an in- 
dependent pirate-chief in the days 
when Artaunum fell, may be seen 
smoking his cigar in the pictur- 
esquely lighted gardens, and attend- 
ed by a brilliant and obsequious 
gefolgschaft. But our interests are 
not in the city, but on the hills. 
North-west of Homburg lies the 
thickly-wooded ridge of the Taunus 
which comes, at its nearest, within 
about four or five miles of the city. 
The highest point of the whole range 
is the Gross Feldberg, 2,804 feet 
above the sea. An inn, with a high 
tower beside it, has been built here, 
and is much visited all through the 
summer for the sake of the magnifi- 
cent prospect over the Rhine and 
Main lands, and southwards to the 
1 Homburg Von der Hohe is its full title. 
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distant Oden-wald, which is com- 
manded by the tower. A little way 
off, on the ridge, is a mass of rock 
of very peculiar shape, called Brun- 
hildis Bette, from some legend con- 
nected with the stormy life of the Aus- 
trasian queen. The tower and the 
rock are conspicuous over most of 
the plains of Nassau, and serve as 
a welcome guide to the traveller 


journeying towards the Roman en- 
campment. 

But the Feldberg, though it too has 
a camp, and an interesting one, is not 
the object of our present quest. 
Keeping it on our left hand we drive 
in a N.N.W. direction out of Hom- 
burg, past the high round tower of the 
Grandducal (now Royal) castle, stand- 
ing in the midst of its thickly-wooded 





























park, and on for about five miles along 
the excellent high road which leads to- 
wards the town of Usingen, and even- 
tually to the valley of the Lahn. I 
will assume that we are accompanied 
—as I had the great advantage of 
being accompanied on my last visit— 
by Herr Jacobi, architect of Homburg, 
who, with Colonel von Cohausen, of 
Wiesbaden, presides as tutelary genius 
over the Saalburg, and who, in con- 
junction with that gentleman, is about 
to publish a work which will probably 


become the indispensable authority 
on the remains of Artaunum. My 
companion informs me that this camp 
has been somewhat poor in the in- 
scribed stones which it has yielded to 
the explorer. He attributes this fact 
to the unworkable character of the 
stone of the neighbourhood, a hard 
brittle kind of grauwacke called 
“ schwarzit.” Had it been the fine 
easily-chiselled freestone of Trier the 
results would doubtless have been 
much more interesting. I inquired 
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about the frequent practice in Ger- 
many of calling the remains of Roman 
occupation “Heathen”! works, and 
remarked how strange it was that the 
ecclesiastical remembrance of heathen 
and persecuting Rome in the first 
three centuries after Christ should 
have outlived and extinguished every 
other thought in connection with the 
Imperial City. Herr Jacobi replied 
that in this part of Germany ancient 
earthworks, and even deposits of 
treasure, are more usually attributed 
by ignorant people to the Swedes than 
to the Romans, whether as heathen 
or under any other designation. 
“ Dass ist von der Schweden-zeit” is 
the usual remark of a German pea- 
sant in this part of the country when 
any fresh monument of antiquity is 
disinterred. Strange testimony to the 
misery of the long struggle of the 
Thirty Years’ War, still present to 
the minds of the people with perhaps 
even greater vividness than the Na- 
poleonic cycle of wars! But strange 
is it also to reflect that events which 
were still hidden in the womb of Time, 
when Luther affixed his theses to the 
gates of the University of Witten- 
berg, should by the popular imagina- 
tion be confused with events which 
were already of the Past when Chris- 
tianity was accepted as the religion of 
the Roman Empire. 

Our conversation also turned on the 
probable condition under the Romans 
of the Zehnt-Land, as German his- 
torians, alluding to a passage in the 
Germania of Tacitus, called the terri- 
tory beyond the Rhine and Danube, 
included within the Limes Imperii. 
* All this land which we see around 
us,” said my companion, “ was pro- 
foundly influenced by the fact of its 
having been under Roman dominion. 
Notwithstanding the barbarian irrup- 
tions, civilisation and the arts did not 
actually perish. I believe that all 
this angle of Germany commenced its 
career in the Middle Ages several cen- 

1 Heidenmaver, Heidenheim, Heidenschafft, 
and so on, 


turies in advance of the regions in the 
north and east of Germany, which had 
never been Roman.” 

But we are now at the top of the 
hill. On the left is the neat and com- 
modious “ Forst-haus,” in whose stables 
we can put up our horses. After look- 
ing at some of the plans and pictures 
on the walls, we sally forth to visit in 
the first instance 


THe BuRYING-GROUND. 


This lies in front of the camp, and 
at a distance of perhaps 300 yards 
from it, and fifty from the “ Forst- 
haus.” One is led first of all to a 
little temple which has been recently 
erected on the foundations of a Roman 
edifice that once stood here. Some 
inscribed stones have been built into 
the walls, and fragments of Roman 
pottery are to be seen within. One 
of these shows the imprint of a dog’s 
foot, the owner of which was evidently 
careering about in the potter’s yard 
while this slab was drying. 

But the chief interest of this little 
museum (for such in fact it is) con- 
sists in the representation of a Roman 
burying-ground which it contains. 
You look upon a kind of chess-board 
with squares—not always regular, 
and sometimes partially overlapping 
one another —each square being 
eighteen inches long and twelve inches 
broad. In each of these little inclosures, 
which are surrounded with a low 
stone wall, lies a vase containing the 
ashes of the dead, and generally a 
lamp, a “lachrymatory” so called, 
and one or two human bones. The 
little square inclosure is a grave, and 
its contents are all that remained of 
the dead soldier, his wife, or his child, 
after the body had been submitted to 
the process of cremation. Standing 


under the porch of the temple you see 
at some little distance below you a 
flat open space which is believed, from 
the peculiar appearance of the ground, 
to have been the spot on which the 
funeral pyres were erected. All 























round you, for a space of 100 yards 
square, the earth is covered with 
graves, of which these little chess- 
board squares in the temple are copies. 
Only a comparatively small proportion 
have yet been opened, and these are 
designated by a stone stuck perpen- 
dicularly into the centre of the ground ; 
but there can be no doubt that the 
thousands of unexplored graves lying 
round them would, if excavated, yield 
similar results. “ Lauter Griber”— 
“Nothing but graves,” said Herr 
Jacobi several times as we walked 
over the ground. I thought of Mrs. 
Browning’s beautiful apostrophe 
(though occurring in a somewhat 
different connection of ideas)— 


‘* Still graves, when Italy is talked upon !” 


Besides the imitation graves in the 
temple-museum, one of the veritable 
opened graves was kept under a sort 
of box fastened with a padlock for 
exhibition to visitors. One has to 
speak of it in the past tense, because 
a year or two ago some boys, out of 
that pure love of mischief which 
seems to characterise boys in all 
countries, forced open the lock and 
smashed all the contents of the tomb. 
The opening of a grave is a little ex- 
citement now reserved for the visits 
of illustrious personages. The Crown 
Prince and Princess of Germany have 
twice been present at such a ceremony, 
and the Duke of Cambridge once. 

Few things have more forcibly 
brought home to my mind the length 
of the Roman tarriance in Germany 
than this crowded burial-ground on a 
bleak shoulder of the Taunus Gebirge. 
I believe I am correct in stating that 
no cemetery on so vast a scale as this 
has yet been discovered at any of the 
stations on our Roman wall. It 
would be interesting to ascertain the 
reason of this difference. 

In visiting the burying-ground, we 
have in fact struck the line of the old 
Roman military road, which, like an- 
other Via Appia, was thus lined with 
tombs. We now keep on for a few 
No. 272.—voL, XLVI. 
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minutes along this line of road, and 
soon find ourselves in 


Tue Civi, QuarTer,! 


outside the gates of the camp. 

First of all, on the right-hand side 
of the road, we see some excavations 
which reveal very rudely-built rubble 
walls surrounding small inclosures. 
In their present state they look little 
better than mere “dens and holes in 
the earth;” but it is fair to remember 
that they may have been the rude 
cellars of somewhat less rude super- 
structures. By common consent, how- 
ever, these huts are assigned to the 
lowest rank of dwellers under the 
shadow of the Roman eagles—camp- 
followers, or possibly some sort of rough 
Teutonic provision-merchants. The ex- 
plorers have agreed to christen these 
pits the Canabae, from a name which 
inscriptions reveal to us as having been 
generally applied to the mean dwellings 
of the Roman settlers. 

Very different are the foundations of 
the buildings—still outside the camp— 
on the left side of the road. Here we 
have walls of excellent masonry, lining 
extensive cellars, whole groups of 
apartments, warmed by subterraneous 
flues, and presenting the almost pre- 
cise counterpart of the hypocausts of 
Cilurnum,? the remains of a bath, and a 
villa which measured a hundred feet by 
sixty, and no doubt showed a propor- 
tionally good elevation. According to 
one theory,® this stately building, 
which, being outside the camp, might 
possibly have survived its destruction, 
may have been known for some genera- 
tions as “the Saale” (the Hall) and 
may thus have given its name to the 
adjacent camp of the Saalburg. 

The extent and importance of this 
civil quarter adjacent to the camp is 
(like the spacious cemetery) a very 
striking feature of the Saalburg, and 
one which, as far as I know, distin- 


1 “ Die Biirgerliche Niederlassung.” 
2 Chesters, on the North Tyne. 
3 See Das Rimercastell Saalburg, p. 17. 
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guishes it from all the Roman camps 
in our neighbourhood. 

Now that we are on the crest of the 
hill, and just about to enter the camp, 
let us look back along the broad and 
straight Roman road behind us. We 
can see how it once pursued its unde- 
viating course down into the valley, 
where we now see the tower and 
steeples of Homburg below us. In 
old times it pursued the same onward 
course, with a slight deviation to the 
left, till it reached the town of Novus 
Vicus (Heddernheim), eight miles from 
the Saalburg. There, about two miles 
north-west of Frankfurt, was reared 
the “ new city,” when the attacks of the 
Alemanni on Artaunum became more 
frequent and more violent, and thither 
it is supposed that a large part of the 
non-military neighbours of the camp 
transferred themselves, perhaps some 
generations before its final abandon- 
ment. Of recent years Novus Vicus 
has yielded a noble harvest of Roman 
remains to the antiquary. We now 
turn to enter 


THe Camp. 


The Porta Decumana, noble in all 
proportions but height, lies before us, 
and it needs but slight aid from the 
imagination to see it towering above us. 
The walls of the gateway still remain- 
ing are about 34 feet high, of square 
and solid masonry. The gateway was 
a double one, with two square guard- 
chambers, one on each side, precisely 
as we see them at Cilurnum or Borco- 
vicus. We note the width of the open- 
ing—the whole space from wall to wall 
measuring 8 metres, or about 26 feet'— 
and a block of masonry advanced a 
little in front of the wall which di- 
vides the two entrances. Upon this 
pedestal may probably once have stood 
the statue of a victory or an emperor, 
while the cohorts tramped past it on 


' Almost exactly the width of the recently 
explored southern gateway (also a Porta Decu- 
mana) at Cilurnum.—(Arche@ologia Eleana, 
N.S. viii. 212, plan.) 


either side, marching forth to combat, 
or returning for hard-earned repose. 

The first section of the camp on 
which we enter—called in the lan- 
guage of the imperial quarter-masters 
the Retentura, is comparatively unin- 
teresting. A building on the left, 
containing five or six rooms, one of 
them warmed by a hypocaust, may 
probably enough have been the Quaes- 
torium,” the place where what we call 
the office-work of the camp would be 
done, where also, according to the sug- 
gestion of one author, the egati * dwelt, 
in whose neighbourhood the hostages 
and prisoners taken from the bar- 
barians would be kept, under strict 
supervision. 

On the right we find the remains of 
a building devoted to humbler pur- 
poses. The multitude of small com- 
partments into which it is divided 
shows that we have here before us 
the camp magazine, the warehouse or 
store of the army. At the north-east 
corner of this building were found 
several bones of animals, and six iron 
flesh-hooks. Probably this was the 
larder, situated in a good cool place, 
where the rays of the noontide sun 
would never reach it. 

We have now passed through the 
Retentura, and are come to the Via 
Principalis, a road running at right 
angles across the camp from left to 
right, and terminating at one extre- 
mity in the Porta Principalis Dextra, 
at the other in the Porta Principalis 
Sinistra. These gates, the only two in 
the sides of the camp, are not half the 
size of the Porta Decumana, being each 
only twelve feet wide, but the masonry 
of each is in good preservation. The 
Via Principalis was the High Street 
of the military city, the place where 
the officers (Tribuni) heard the com- 
plaints of the soldiers and did right 
between them, where the legionary dic- 
tated his will in the fashion specially 


* The office of Questor (in this sense) fell 
into disuse under the Empire, but the name 
Questorium seems to have survived. 

3 Rossel, p. 27. 
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appointed for soldiers, or received upon 
his back the penalty of his misdeeds.! 

Standing in the Via Principalis, 
we are now upon the threshold of the 
Pretorium,? the once stately edifice 
devoted to the somewhat luxurious 
requirements of the general who re- 
presented the majesty of the Roman 
emperor. 

In order to reach the Pretorium, 
however, we pass through a large 
oblong hall, which was possibly used 
for a purpose quite different from 
that of a mere ante-chamber of the 
palace. Vegetius, the great authority 
on the military life of the Romans 
under the Empire, recommends that 
there should be some place under 
cover where the soldiers could practise 
throwing the spear or the dart loaded 
with lead.* From the dimensions of 
this hall (39 feet by 126) Von Cohausen 
infers that we have here such a drill- 
shed, calculated to hold two companies 
of twenty-five men each, who could 
stand back to back in the middle of 
the building, and hur] their pila against 
targets fixed at its two extremities.‘ 

In the Pretorium itself our autho- 
rities consider that we may trace a 
ground plan similar to that of the 
houses at Pompeii. The spacious 
atrium, 75 feet square, must have 
been a splendid apartment. According 
to the general Roman usage it was 
probably all roofed over, except a 
space of perhaps 20 feet square in the 
centre left open to admit air and light. 
The rain, necessarily also admitted, 
would be collected in the square im- 
pluvium below, of which we do not 
appear to have any traces. Two wells, 
about 10 feet deep, are situated at equal 

1 Marquardt, Rim. Staatsverwaltung, ii. 398. 

* The Preetorium gave its name to the whole 
second division of the camp; the soldiers’ 
quarters to right and left of it being called 
Latera Pretorii. 

3 Plumbata or Mattio-barbulos (Veg. ii. 23.) 

4 The doors communicating with the Via 
Principalis being of course closed. But I con- 
fess it seems to me improbable that such a 
highway as the Via Principalis should be thus 
even temporarily obstructed. May it not be 
really some kind of market-hall ? 
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distances on our right and left hand 
on entering the court of the atrium. 
Further on, near the right-hand corner, 
is a small square chamber, supposed to 
have been the sace/lwm or chapel in 
which would be kept the standards 
and eagles of the legion. The statues 
of the Emperor, and perhaps of the 
Genius Loci, would stand here on their 
pedestals, and the altar for libations 
and for the burning of incense would 
be placed before them. Some frag- 
ments of this altar have been dis- 
covered in the excavations. 

On the left of the atrium are four 
small rooms, no doubt dormitories ; 
on the right, a long, narrow apart- 
ment, 80 feet by 12, in which possibly 
a series of triclinia may have been 
placed. 

Passing on from the atrium, we find 
ourselves in the peristyle, a stately 
hall reaching across the whole width 
of the pretorium, 90 feet long by 30 
broad, in which traces are still to be 
found of a double row of columns. 
Near the centre of this hall stood a 
bronze statue of a winged Victory. 
The round pieces of sandstone which 
formed her pedestal, some folds of her 
vesture, her palm-branch, and one of her 
fingers have been discovered on this 
spot, smashed doubtless by the Aleman- 
nic invader in the day when Roman 
victory was changed into defeat. 

We have now reached the boundary 
wall of the pretorium, and are looking 
over the broad space, nearly three 
acres in extent, which formed the 
farthest section of the camp—nearest 
to the enemy—and which was called 
the Pretentura. We shall not find 
much to detain us here, but we observe 
an oval space of ground, somewhat, 
hollowed out, immediately in front 
of the Pretentura. It is conjectured 
that this may have been a kind of 
rude amphitheatre or circus, and that 
sometimes an Alemannic captive may 
have fought with wolves from the 
Taunus Gebirge, or two wrestlers in 
the cohort may have tried a fall in 
the presence of the general and his 
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legati, looking on from the balcony of 
the ewcus, the last and highest of the 
buildings in the pretorium.! 

There are not many other features 
of interest in the Pretentura. It 
was chiefly occupied by the huts 
of the soldiery—slightly constructed 
buildings probably, and of which 
we need not expect to find many 
vestiges. It is right to state, how- 
ever, that this portion of the camp 
has not yet been explored as the two 
other sections have been, but is for 
the most part still covered by a tangle 
of low shrubs. The virtue and the 
poverty of Germany have both con- 
tributed to a result somewhat disap- 
pointing to an antiquary. The exca- 
vations at the Saalburg found in old 
days their most liberal patron in 
M. Blane, the owner of the gambling 
tables at Homburg. When these were 
suppressed by the Prussian Govern- 
ment, it took upon itself this liability ; 
but having spent on the excavations 
the not extravagant sum of 500/., it 
now holds its hand, and the work of 
discovery is languishing. 

How many soldiers, one is naturally 
disposed to ask, would be quartered in 
such a camp as that which we are now 
surveying? The men were much more 
closely packed in the camps of the 
later Empire than in those of the 
Republic,? and while the general was 
enjoying the luxury of his airy atrium 
and the apartments clustered round it, 
the men were packed in sets of ten® 
into little huts or tents only ten feet 
square; no large allowance certainly 
of air or sleeping-room. From mili- 
tary considerations as to the length 
of the ramparts which the garrison 

1 Which was also perhaps used as a banquet- 
ing-hall, It is curious to observe that the 
performers of the Ammergau Passion Play 
make Pilate stand, surrounded by his staff, 
on just such a high balcony to conduct the 
trial of Christ, the chief priests and scribes 
standing on the pavement below in just such 
a relative position to the general as the bar- 
barians in this amphitheatre. 

2 That is to say, in the camp of Hyginus, 


than in that of Polybius. 
3 Each such set being a contubernium. 
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had to defend, Colonel von Cohausen 
has calculated that the number of 
fighting men in the camp must have 
been three cohorts of 360 each, a total 
of 1,080 men, equivalent to a modern 
battalion. But if the Roman “ full 
private” was condemned to sleep in a 
close and crowded lodging, some assist- 
ance to cleanliness was afforded him 
by the soldiers’ bath, in the north-east 
corner of the pretentura. Here there 
are two buildings, one about 12 feet 
square, the other about 15 by 30. The 
former was probably simply a cold 
plunge-bath. The other is divided 
into two communicating chambers, 
both warmed by hypocausts. The 
southern chamber, which is slightly 
the smaller, is about 16 inches deeper 
than the northern, The conjecture is 
that on account of the difficulty of 
heating enough water to fill the whole 
tank, this contrivance was adopted to 
give some a deeper bath than could 
be provided for all.* 

In the whole area ofthe camp there 
are no fewer than four wells, one of 
which, that in the Retentura, on the 
right hand side, is still made use of. 

Before we leave the camp a few 
words must be said about the objects of 
interest which have been found there, 
and which are for the most part 
deposited in the Museum at the Hom- 
burg “ Kur-saal.” Of inscribed stones, 
as before remarked, there is no great 
number, owing to the unworkable cha- 
racter of the stone. In one case a pedes- 
tal shows traces of an attempt to 
replace one inscription by another. The 
work has been imperfectly done, and 
the old inscription as well as the new 
is still legible. A stone® dedicated by 
the Antoninian cohort to the Emperor 
whom history knows as Caracalla, 
bears a date equivalent to 213 a.p. 
Another, some sixty or seventy years 

+ Possibly the shallower room was a suda- 
toriwm. The drains and other sanitary ar- 
rangements in this corner of the camp are 
worthy of examination. 

5 This was discovered in the early part of 


last century, and built into a wall of the 
Landgrave’s Palace, where it is still visible. 
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earlier (138-161), was dedicated to 
Antoninus Pius. One inscription re- 
cords the payment of a vow to Jupiter 
Dolichenus, the Syrian god, of whom 
our Northumbrian camps also bear 
witness, and one (that to which I 
have already alluded as being carved 
over a half-obliterated older inscrip- 
tion) states that the statue above 
was dedicated “to the honour of the 
Imperial house ” (‘in honorem Domus 
Divinae’’). 

In specimens of domestic art the 
Saalburg Museum is much richer than 
in inscribed stones, There are keys 
in great numbers and of various 
degrees of intricacy. Herr Jacobi 
has classified them so as to exhibit 
a complete Darwinian genealogy of 
keys, from the ‘“ Ur-schliissel” of 
early barbarism down almost to our 
own “Chubb” key. Fragments of win- 
dow-glass, pens (a stylus of iron inlaid 
with gold), inkstands—one quite mo- 
dern in semblance, with a sliding cover 
to keep the ink from dust, which is in 
the possession of Herr Jacobi, and 
which he fitly described as “ very 
practical, quite English ” '—vases, oil- 
flasks, and so-called lachrymatories 
without end; rings, necklaces, fibulz, 
and so on, are exhibited in great 
numbers. Several objects worked in 
our own Whitby jet have been dis- 
covered. It is curious that amber, 
that essentially German article of 
luxury, is not represented. 

It seems marvellous that so many 
articles, many of them of a _ very 
fragile nature, should have been dis- 
covered, and should have escaped the 
destruction of the camp; for there 
can be little doubt that on the last oc- 
casion of its capture, as well as after 
two previous sieges, Artaunum was 
destroyed by fire. The fine grey 
powder which to the experienced eye 
tells of a terrible burning, everywhere 
overlies the masonry. “ immer brand- 
asch” was the constant comment of 
my companion, as he led me from 
point to point of the ruined fortress. 

1 “Sehr praktisch, sehr Englisch.” 
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But it is now time to quit the 
camp and to give one glance at its 
outworks. The Pretorian Gate, which 
faced towards the barbarians, and by 
which we now depart, is very narrow, 
only nine and a half feet wide instead 
of the twenty-six feet of the Decuman 
Gate. It is in fair preservation (about 
six feet high, if I rightly remember), 
but the masonry of the southern face 
is of a late and poor type. 

The triple line of mound and fosse by 
which the camp is surrounded is unusu- 
ally bold and striking. The whole 
width, from the outer to the inner edge 
of the line of circumvallation, is nearly 
seventy feet, and the depth of the 
fosse below the present crown of the 
rampart is about twelve feet. This is 
on a considerably larger scale than we 
generally find adopted in the camps 
of Northumberland. According to the 
view of Von Cohausen and Jacobi, 
the object of the fosse was to break 
the uniform line of the invaders. So 
long as they advanced along the level 
ground, or even charged up a hill of 
uniform steepness, they would be able 
to keep their wall of shields unbroken, 
and the arrows or spears of the be- 
sieged would find little chance of 
entrance ; but in the act of climbing 
the first mound, running down into 
the fosse, and again climbing the 
second mound, their serried ranks 
would be inevitably thrown into tem- 
porary confusion, the shields of some 
would be raised, those of others would 
be lowered, and then would come the 
opportunity of the soldiers stationed 
on the rampart to let fly a cloud of 
arrows, or to hurl the heavy pilum, 
in the hope of turning the momentary 
disorder into irretrievable rout. In 
order the better to accomplish this 
object, the wall of the camp itself, 
eight feet high, was crowned with 
battlements,' each three feet broad 
and five feet high, erected at intervals 
of about eight feet and resting on a 


* The large slabs of stone found at regular 
intervals under the wall prove the former 
existence of these battlements. 
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low parapet of about two feet. The 
soldiers, who had a road about nine 
feet wide on the top of the wall to 
travel upon, could thus retire behind 
a defence large enough to shelter one 
or two men in the intervals of hurling 
their own missiles at the foe. 

And now that we have walked 
through the length and breadth of the 
Roman camp of Artaunum we must 
say a few words about the great 
chain of fortresses of which it was, 
perhaps, the strongest link. Pass- 
ing out of the camp through the 
Pretorian Gate, crossing the mounds 
and ditches, and threading our way 
for a quarter of a mile through the 
forest which surrounds the camp, we 
come at length to an embankment of 
earth some eight feet high on the 
northern slope, five feet on the southern, 
and somewhere about twenty-four feet 
wide at the base. Much overgrown 
with bushes, it nevertheless affords a 
possible path along its top to an 
enthusiastic antiquary, who may 
trace its course from hence for five 
miles to the N.E. along the ridge 
of the Taunus, and with a slight in- 
terruption for about six miles in the 
opposite direction across a shoulder of 
the Feldberg. This is the Pfahl-graben 
(Palisade-Ditch), called, in its course 
through Germany, by nearly a score 
of other titles, in most of which the 
“ Pfahl” element figures in one form 
or another, though one or two con- 
tain the name of Der Teufel, in allu- 
sion to its supposed diabolie origin. 
The Author of Evil, so the story is 
told, appeared one day before the 
Almighty, and pleaded that some little 
portion of the earth should be assigned 
him for his domain. “So much will 
I give thee,” was the reply, “as thou 
canst encompass with a wall before 
cock-crow,” Thereat the bad angel 
set to work earnestly. All his energy, 
all his science were put forth. In that 
one night he built a wall which 
encircled the world. But, just as he 
was putting on the last coping stone, 
the cock crew, and he knew that his 
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toil was in vain. In a rage he demo- 
lished the wall upon which he had 
expended so much wasted labour ; all 
but a mere fragment of it, the Teu/fels- 
Maver, the 300 miles or so which yet 
remains in South Western Germany, 
reaching from the Danube to the 
Rhine. Over this remnant of his 
work, he still goes in sad pilgrimage 
once a year on the night before the 
blessed Christmas tide; and farmers 
or peasants who have built their houses 
on any spot where the wall once stood 
will, if they are wise, take out a tile 
or two on that night from the stone 
chimney in the family dwelling-room, 
that the Evil Spirit may not shake the 
house to pieces in his attempt to find 
an exit. 

To turn from mythology to history, 
the Limes Imperii, or Pfahl-graben, 
which once stretched from near Ratis- 
bon on the Danube to near Bonn on 
Rhine was, in the opinion of Von 
Cohausen, not originally intended so 
much as a work of defence as a 
line of demarcation. Like its name- 
sake “the Pale,” in Ireland, it was 
to mark off the lands in which 
order and civilisation reigned, from 
those which were abandoned to bar- 
barism. If cattle had been stolen or 
villages burned, the question would at 
once be raised by the Tribune or the 
Legatus to whom the news of the 
outrage was brought—‘“ Within the 
Limes or without it?” If within, the 
majesty of Rome was touched, and the 
offender must be captured and pun- 
ished at all hazards. If without, the 
too venturous merchant or farmer who 
had settled there must be considered 
to have taken the risks upon himself, 
anda retributive inroad into the terri- 
tory of the Chatti might be spared. 

It is interesting to observe that to 
this day “the Pfahl” still serves as 
a boundary, once between states 
(namely, Nassau and Hessen), and 
continually between “ Bezirke” and 
“ Gemeinden,” the smaller divisions 
of the Teutonic Fatherland. But if 
originally raised as a frontier line, 
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there can be no doubt that the Pfahl- 
graben was eventually used also as a 
military bulwark. We find traces 
of a line of small forts along it re- 
sembling our Northumbrian “ mile 
castles,” and constructed at about the 
same intervals. Besides these we meet 
with larger camps, or stations, of 
which the Saalburg is the finest speci- 
men, placed at irregular intervals of 
from four to seven miles, and the sites 
almost invariably chosen where there 
is the passage of a river to guard, or 
where a gap in the hills seems to in- 
vite attack from the barbarians. And 
evidently the German, like the British 
Limes Imperii played an important 
part in protecting the great Roman 
road which was carried from point to 
point of the circumference of the 
Empire. 

Understanding now the nature of the 
connection between the Saalburg and 
the Three-Hundred-Mile barrier, with 
which it is articulated, we look with 
fresh interest at the admirable site 
chosen for its erection. It is just on 
the saddle of the Taunus range, higher 
and rougher hills to the right of it; 
the Feldberg itself, that dominating 
summit, to the left. Here, if any- 
where, would the Alemannic hordes be 
sure to make their onset on the hated 
barricade which shut them out from 
all the delights of plunder and the 
south. Standing on the slope of the 
hill a little below the Pfahl-graben, 
where the view is not shut in by the om- 
nipresent beech trees, one looks down 
over an undulating agricultural coun- 
try. The broad well-paved high road 
leads to the sleepy little town of 
Usingen. On towards the northern 
horizon it runs, reaching at last the 
valley of the Lahn and the town of 
tiessen, the home of Liebig’s univer- 
sity. The Bauer rules in the country, 
the Officer, the Professor, and the Ge- 
heimrath, in the towns. Over all broods 
a tranquil atmosphere of tobacco- 
smoke, bureaucracy, and serene con- 
templation of the “ Ding an sich.” 

But it needs little imagination to pic- 


ture a very different scene. The corn 
fields are gone, replaced by oak forests 
and swamps. From the valley below 
rises a confused and sea-like sound, 
the neighing of horses, the lowing of 
draught oxen, the defiant voices of the 
barbarians singing the battle-songs of 
their fathers. At length their forces 
are collected, they surge up against 
the feebly-defended Pfahl-graben, and 
soon pour over the feeble barrier. There 
is a short halt of the foremost bar- 
barians upon the crest of the hill to 
give the rear guard time to join them. 
The chief, a man of gigantic stature, 
whose tuft of bright red hair is con- 
spicuous from afar,' gives, in a few 
rapid fervent words the order of the 
day. ‘“Alemanni! the day of ven- 
geance is at last come, the day of 
glory for your confederacy, the migh- 
tiest of the German brotherhoods in 
arms. Let there be no fighting from 
a distance with bow or spear ; let all 
be hand-to-hand encounter. You out- 
number the Romans ten to one; 
surround the camp on all sides; 
make of the dead bodies of your 
comrades a bridge from which to 
scale the ramparts. ‘Once get your 
feet upon the mound, and let each 
Aleman engage in the death-grapple 
with one legionary ; then Artaunum is 
ours. And hear me, ye sons of the 
Alemanni! stay not to plunder it this 
time. Four times has the accursed 
stronghold been taken by our fathers, 
and four times have we again seen 
the eagles of the legionaries planted 
upon its walls, and had to creep about 
in all humbleness through byways 
and forest paths lest the sight of us 
might displease the proud lords of 
Artaunum. Now, the Alemanni have 
sworn that this shall be put an end to 
for ever. Burn it! burn yon insolent 
fortress which dares to rear its 
head so proudly into the German 
sky! burn it before the sun goes 
down! And then for plunder you 
shall have all those cities of the soft 


1 See the description of the Alemannic king 
Chnodomar, in Ammianus, xvi. 12, 24. 

















Mattiaci, all those fat colonies of the 
Tithe-land. Who knows? Before the 
year isout ye may be faring like princes 
in the stately cities of the Gauls. But 
this time no plunder, no quarter to 
the men. The women into captivity. 
And let blood and fire make an end of 
Artaunum.” 

The orders of the chief are but too 
faithfully obeyed. The garrison, few 
in numbers and poor in quality, are 
speedily overpowered. The general, 
with a few chosen troops falls fighting 
bravely by the Pretorian Gate. The 
baths are crimsoned with Roman 
blood. The Via Principalis is well 
nigh blocked up with Roman corpses. 
Tender and delicate Roman ladies, the 
wives and daughters of the officers, 
are dragged off to an Alemannic pagus, 
the slaves, the concubines, perchance 
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at length promoted to be the wives, of 
their barbarian lords. In a century 
or two their children will return as 
ravagers into the Italy of their sires, 
and will gaze with ignorant wonder 
on the statues and the temples which 
their own forefathers fashioned. 
Meanwhile the Alemanni speedily 
set fire to the tents of the soldiers, to 
everything that is combustible in the 
costly furniture of the Pretorium. 
High and low are mingled in one com- 
mon ruin, and the glare as of a mighty 
beacon is seen that night by the 
affrighted citizens of Novus Vicus 
in the northern sky. <Actwm est de 
Artauno! The Roman eagle shall flap 
her wings no more over the cloud- 
wrapt summits of Mount Taunus. 


T. Hopexrn. 








THREE MONTHS’ HOLIDAY IN NORWAY IN 1881. 


To spend summer in Norway has now 
become the annual experience of so 
many Englishmen, that the inaccurate 
notions still widely entertained con- 
cerning that country afford matter for 
some surprise. The first questions 
usually asked of a returning traveller, 
“Was it not terribly cold?” or “ Could 
you get anything to eat?” are suffi- 
cient evidence. Be it known, therefore, 
to all who would fain go to Norway, 
only debarred perhaps by antiquated 
accounts of hardships and privations 
to be endured, that, so far from being 
a “land beyond the solar road,” the 
sun never leaves it during the summer 
months ; that it is not necessary, like 
/Eneas, to eat one’s tables, nor, al- 
ways, to sleep on the floor. Again, 
the common assertion that no ladies 
can travel there, because they would 
have to “rough it,” is disproved by 
the willingness of those who have 
actually gone through the ordeal, to 
repeat their experience. The food 
question is not so serious after all ; 
one would hardly expect to find French 
cookery or Swiss hotels in the Arctic 
regions ; but though smoked salmon 
and very strong cheese are the chief 
delicacies, persons of less educated 
tastes can obtain consolation in beef and 
beer, which are procurable, with white 
bread and excellent coffee and dairy 
produce, nearly everywhere in Nor- 
way ; in fact the most fastidious people 
could not well be conscious of much 
privation upon the main routes, where 
we will leave them for the present to 
the able guidance of Mr. Murray and 
Herr Baedeker. 

Ours the pleasanter task of revisit- 
ing in memory a certain quiet valley 
of Gamle Norgé, where a party of 
Englishmen spent their long summer 
day, unbroken for two months by a 
single hour of darkness, in full en- 


joyment of a life, monotonous indeed, 
but never wearisome, among scenes 
that must ever possess a strange fas- 
cination for those who have once be- 
held them. Even when sport is made 
the primary object of an expedition to 
Norway, there is much to vary the 
routine of fishing and shooting. The 
journey to meor or river is often a 
tour in itself through some of the 
grandest northern scenery, and con- 
stant interest cannot fail to be excited 
in the study of a people whose life is 
moulded by external conditions so en- 
tirely different to our own; for there 
at all events nature cannot be con- 
quered: exacting the most implicit 
obedience, she yields but little in 
return, and we have an instance of 
the result upon national character, 
when the struggle is not for prosperity, 
but for bare existence, 

It must be confessed however that 
our party was well satisfied with the 
single hope of salmon-fishing, and one 
and all would have scouted the idea of 
needing any other occupation. We 
embarked at Hull on board the Zasso, 
that famous old vessel, which, although 
the smallest upon the Wilson Line to 
Norway, is chosen for the long passage 
to Trondhjem direct. She has never 
quite recovered from an operation by 
which some years ago she was 
bisected, and then furnished with an 
enlarged middle portion, containing a 
“ spacious saloon amidships ”’ and new 
engines. Her maximum speed is about 
nine knots an hour, but on the pre- 
sent voyage a strike among the stokers, 
about which intending passengers were 
kept in the dark, caused the substitu- 
tion of miserable Swedes from Gothen- 
burg,—landsmen who had never been 





at sea in their lives, far less as stokers, 
and were so prostrated by the motion, 
and the heat in the engine-room, that 
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six knots was our pace for the greater 
part of the four days taken in reach- 
ing Trondhjem. We arrived twenty- 
four hours late; had there been a 
gale, the Zasso would probably have 
repeated her old experience of a week 
in the North Sea ; but there was only 
an uncomfortable swell, and no wind, 
so we escaped with the minor acci- 
dents of running down a brigantine 
in the Humber as we left the docks, 
and almost carrying away a small 
wooden lighthouse upon the pier at 
Trondhjem, off which the bowsprit 
scraped the paint, but did no further 
damage. There was some compensa- 
tion for the disagreeables of a heavy 
swell as we steamed along the coast 
from Molde to Trondhjem, in the 
glorious breakers thundering on all 
sides. Little chance indeed would 
there be here without a pilot; you 
wonder, looking back, where the 
channel lay through which the ship 
passed, and see no way open in the 
surf ahead. On the left the captain 
points to a spot where one sea in nine 
breaks over a sunken rock eight 
fathoms below the surface: that fish- 
ing-smack is dangerously near it: she 
will not strike, but woe to her if she 
is passing over when the ninth wave 
comes, whose crest would crash her 
beams like matchwood. More rocks 
and breakers guard on our right a 
coast so stern that the dangers which 
beset the approach seem like mockery 
on nature’s part, for who would covet 
so barren a land? Yet even this 
terrible “ skjaergaard ” as it is called, 
did not prevent an English line-of- 
battle ship, the Dictator, with only a 
Swedish shoemaker as pilot, from 
cutting out a Danish frigate at anchor 
inside, during the great war. 

Glad to reach Trondhjem, and glad 
to leave it, for, when you have seen 
the cathedral and waterfall, it is of 
all dull places the dullest, we next 
have an opportunity of comparing a 
Norwegian coasting-steamer with the 
Tasso, and the Zasso is unanimously 
condemned. Perhaps, being “bad 
sailors,” we are prejudiced by having 
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exchanged the North Sea for the calm 
fjords along which the rest of our 
journey lies; and we were certainly 
treated much better on board the 
Tasso; but Captain Kloppestad, of 
the Lofoten, is notorious for his hatred 
of everything English, so that we 
were not much surprised at the ab- 
sence on his ship of that civility and 
kindness which is almost invariably 
shown towards travellers in Norway. 
However, it would have taken a great 
deal to spoil enjoyment of the ever- 
changing scenery, as each hour brought 
us nearer to the longed-for fishing, 
and when at last the time came for 
trans-shipment to the local steamer 
that would convey us to Fosmoen, we 
felt quite sorry to leave the Lofoten ; 
none the less so, because all the 
luggage was again in evidence. 
“ What a quantity these Englishmen 
bring !”’ we heard people whispering ; 
they could not have seen the outfit of 
another English sportsman, which left 
the steamer further south, in charge 
of his French cook and two or three 
flunkies, or ours would never have 
caused remark; but when you are 
going to spend two or three months 
ata place far remote from the main 
roads, it is absolutely necessary to be 
provided with a considerable amount 
of stores, and our Norwegian critics 
would have thought everything super- 
fluous beyond one square box, to con- 
tain, in addition to their wardrobe, 
butter and cheese for consumption 
while absent from home. 

Of all the irritating delays that 
have to be put up with, none is more 
tiresome than the wind-up of the 
journey on a local steamer; thirty 
miles, perhaps, would bring you to the 
mouth of your river, but a whole day 
is spent in approaching it, while the 
vessel appears to be taking a special 
course, and traversing in an aimless 
way all the fjords within reach, on 
purpose not to suit your convenience. 
At last we are there; “at home” one 
feels tempted to say, as the familiar 
faces of last year bid us welcome back 
again! Up the steep hill we climb 
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from the beach, and then what a 
glorious vantage-point is gained! 
Grand indeed and thoroughly char- 
acteristic of Norway is the view be- 
fore us. Save where on the left the 
river torrent rushes in, the surface of 
the fjord is smooth as glass. We 
follow the reflections of many a dark 
precipice and snow-clad slope, set off 
by occasional patches of green, until, 
some twelve miles away, the outlook 
towards the north-west is blocked by 
a huge mass of peaked mountains 
which rise abruptly from the water's 
edge, forming an island across the 
mouth of the fjord, whereby nearly 
twenty miles are added to its length 
before the open’ sea can be reached. 
The sun sets over there ; but so near 
are we to the Arctic circle, that in the 
height of summer, its rays never leave 
the topmost peaks. When day and 
night are thus confounded, one’s lease 
of life seems longer, and sleep almost 
ceases to be necessary. Witness the 
native farmers, who work all through 


the summer from three in the morning 
to nine at what ought to be night. 
But who can wonder at their energy, 
remembering the terrible winter they 
have to contend with, “ when no man 


can work?” Turn from the fjord and 
look up the river: though it is the 
middle of June, the snow has only 
just left those brown fields, and ice is 
still thick on the lakes up above. 
Yet in three months the grass must 
grow, and the corn, now hardly visi- 
ble, must ripen, and all be mown and 
gathered in, ere winter returns to 
interrupt labour. 

But here is the house, whence the 
occupants have temporarily evicted 
themselves to make room for us. It 
is built entirely of wood, after the 
ordinary type of Norwegian farm- 
houses, in two stories ; roughly-hewn 
pine logs are laid horizontally, and 
the interstices well stuffed with dry 
moss. Along the outside runs a skirt- 
ing of upright planks, surmounted by 
a roof of birch bark, held down with 
thick turfs, off which a very fair crop 
of hay seems procurable. Add some 
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small windows, and doorways of a 
height most dangerous to English 
heads—scatter steps and stairs pro- 
miscuously, furnish with a few 
wooden tables and chairs, wooden 
beds, and crockery of wood, and you 
have a fair idea of the quarters over 
which our Union Jack was soon 
floating. 

Right comfortable quarters too we 
found them; warm on the coldest 
days, and cool on the hottest. And 
had we not, moreover, the luxury 
of iron bedsteads from England—a 
benefit only to be properly appreciated 
by those who have experienced what 
it is to court sleep upon a Norwegian 
wooden bed, with nothing but a little 
hay to cover the unbending planks. 
Dinner was not a great success on 
the first evening; but afterwards, 
with the help of our stores, and an 
occasional sheep from a neighbouring 
farm, we fared sumptuously, though 
salmon was always the mainstay of 
our cwisine; for there is a capital 
shop in Trondhjem where all kinds 
of English comestibles, excellent in 
quality, can be obtained. It is pre- 
sided over by Herr Kjeldsberg, her 
Britannic Majesty’s Consul, and few 
are the travellers or sportsmen who 
have not cause to remember with 
gratitude his unfailing courtesy and 
valuable assistance. He has the re- 
putation of being the only man in the 
world who will change a stranger’s 
cheque without asking questions or 
needing references—a practice which 
in itself speaks volumes for his 
benevolence. 

Our interpreter, like many of his 
class in Norway, was an excellent 
cook, and we perhaps valued his 
services most in the latter capacity, 
as we ourselves possessed sufficient 
knowledge of the language for all 
ordinary purposes. He was assisted 
by the farmer’s wife, who owned the 
house, and kept us supplied with milk 
and butter from her dairy. It was 
a comparatively rich farm, where they 
pastured fourteen cows this summer, 
for the hay harvest had been good 
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last year, and upon the excellence of 
the crop depends the number of cattle 
these poor people keep through the 
winter, as they never buy or sell 
fodder, each farmer maintaining as 
large a stock as his own land can 
feed. There were more than twenty 
farms in this little valley, only four 
miles long; a few had tenant pro- 
prietors, but the greater part were 
rented by their occupiers, who have 
always to pay down a large sum on 
taking possession, with a proportion- 
ately. reduced yearly rent. The \nd- 
lords do not seem to take much interest 
in their property ; and as for improve- 
ments, there is no likelihood of disputes 
on this head, as things are just where 
they were five hundred years ago. At 
the age of sixty it is the custom for a 
farmer to make over the holding to 
his son, receiving a sum of money for 
his interest, and a promise that the 
son will house and feed him for the 
rest of his days. Thus the old couple 
have a quiet old age secured to them, 
and the farm is worked by active 
hands. Whether these arrangements 
have a legal sanction, we know not ; 
but they certainly form the regular 
observance of a district in many ways 
remarkable for its maintenance of 
ancient customs. One of the most 
curious is the habit of using patrony- 
mics, which has died out in many 
parts of Norway, but is still retained 
here, and causes a great deal of con- 
fusion in successive generations, espe- 
cially as it is the rule for the eldest 
son always to be baptised with his 
grandfather’s Christian name; thus 
Eric, whose father was Lars, is simply 
Eric Larsen, and is bound to call his 
eldest son Lars Ericsen. <A wife, too, 
does not adopt her husband’s name, 
but remains with the euphonious title 
of, let us say, Petrina Jacobsdatter ! 
Another of the old institutions re- 
calls the Levitical Year of Jubilee ; 
for in every fiftieth year all the 
farmers in the valley change land 
with one another, so that in the 
course of centuries each family gets 
its turn of possessing the richest por- 
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tion of the ground. There are, of 
course, endless customary rights of 
pasturage, wood-cutting in the forest, 
and similar privileges enjoyed in com- 
mon, but the most complicated of all 
are the various fishing rights, as one 
finds when making a contract for the 
river with a dozen men whose claims 
of using large nets and small nets, or 
rods and lines, have all to be con- 
sidered ; and perhaps, at the end of 
two hours’ hard talking, you discover 
that the farmers do not after all quite 
know what their boasted rights really 
are. But all this had been gone 
through in our case some years ago, 
and we were now to enjoy the fruit of 
our labours. For the first few days 
matters looked bad, as two or three 
kelts were the only reward of persis- 
tent fishing ; and it was not until the 
20th of June that we caught a fresh- 
run fish, the season, which usually 
begins in the first week of that month, 
being a remarkably late one. But the 
same deep snow and ice-bound lakes, 
which at first made the river too cold 
for the salmon to run up, did us good 
service afterwards, by maintaining a 
fine head of water well into August ; 
whereas in most years it becomes too 
low and clear for sport after the middle 
of July; and when the fish did enter 
the river, we found the advantage of 
having bought off the netting rights 
of the proprietors, who otherwise work 
terrible havoc in the latter part of the 
season, when the spawning-time is ap- 
proaching. Fast and furious the fun 
soon became; our “monster” fish of 
other years were all thrown into the 
shade, and each week brought a new 
claimant for the honour of being the 
“largest on record” caught at Fos- 
moen, which finally remained with a 
splendid salmon of forty-two pounds. 
Omitting details, memorable though 
the incidents of each day’s sport are 
to the fisherman, suffice it to say that 
in six weeks our three rods scored 
over two thousand pounds weight of 
salmon, and a considerable quantity 
of trout—a record that makes us loth 
to agree with those who assert that 
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Norwegian fishing is a thing of the 
past, and that to catch salmon one must 
go to Canada. Our river was a com- 
paratively small one, not more than 
sixty yards broad, possessing all the 
characteristics of a mountain stream 
magnified ; and though we were ob- 
liged to fish from boats, there were 
several impassable rapids, which 
gave us all the excitement usually 
confined to what are termed casting 
rivers; indeed, the current was so 
strong as to make it hard work for 
two men to keep the boat from drifting 
down too quickly. We used always 
to land as soon as a fish was hooked, 
and many a tussle was there to keep 
the salmon from going down the 
rapids—many a breathless scramble 
in hot pursuit, with eighty yards of 
white water between the angler and 
his fish; many a time, too, when the 
angler had to count himself lucky if 
he did not lose both fish and tackle. 
The ladies of our party were very 
successful in trouting, and occasionally 
landed salmon in the most approved 
style ; but one of them will not soon 
forget how, while trout-fishing one 
day, a large grilse took her fly, ran 
out the thirty yards of line, and went 
away down stream with the whole, 
through somebody’s carelessness in 
not having made it fast to the reel. 
The season closed with a rather 
curious incident. We had engaged 
a local photographer— rara avis in 
terris—to come and take views of the 
river, and one of us determined to 
pose for him in the attitude of fishing 
a favourite pool. The boat was moored 
securely to the opposite bank, the 
rower put out his oars, and, to make 
the thing look more natural, our 
friend just let his line drop into the 
water, when, not a yard from the 
boat’s side, up splashed a huge salmon, 
out of malice prepense surely, for not 
once in a thousand times will they 
rise so close. The plate was spoiled, 
of course, and in the result of a second, 
faces wear a gloomy frown, as if the 
angler had not been wholly successful 
in punishing that fish for its temerity. 


Thus, with varying misfortune and 
success, the weeks flew past: when we 
could not or would not fish, there was 
sketching, botanising, and exploration 
of the country around to fill up the 
time, which never seemed to hang 
heavily upon our hands. At last, 
however, the evil day came when the 
snow upon the hills had all melted, 
and the dwindling stream warned us 
that sport was over for this year; so 
with much reluctance we began pre- 
parations for departure. The farmers 
came to receive their money —a 
ceremony which involved an almost 
embarrassing amount of hand-shaking, 
the good old Norsk way of expressing 
thanks; they were in high good 
humour already, having made a con- 
siderable sum of money by the sale of 
salmon not needed for our consump- 
tion. The coasting steamers and a 
small town some four miles off are 
their market, and though the price is 
low, ranging from fourpence to seven- 
pence a pound, purchasers are always 
to be found, who seize the opportunity 
of laying in for the winter a large 
stock of their favourite smoked salmon. 
Moreover, there is the satisfaction on 
one’s own part of feeling that the 
money spent upon procuring sport is 
not wasted, but gives means of bet- 
tering themselves to people in genuine 
need of assistance. 

Now, however, their harvest is over . 
for the present,and with mutual regrets 
we must say good-bye until another 
year. There is something very attrac- 
tive in the simple honesty and good 
nature of these folk, and their un- 
affected pleasure at seeing us, which 
we are vain enough to believe is not 
wholly prompted by avarice, though 
it will be a happy day indeed when 
the Norwegian mind is disabused of 
its first axiom that all Englishmen 
are possessed of illimitable wealth. 
It is an idea universally accepted, as 
by no means inconsistent with honesty 
and good morals, that a fair value is 
one thing, a fair price for an English- 
man to pay is another; taking this 
for granted, one gets on admirably 
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with the people; otherwise constant 
disputes and disagreeable encounters 
will be of daily occurrence, to the 
complete subversion of enjoyment. 

At last everything is ready for the 
move. The little steam-launch, with 
which we have penetrated every corner 
of the fjord upon off-days, starts before 
us on a more formidable voyage ; but 
she has already compassed safely the 
distance from Trondhjem, and we have 
no fears about her ability to make 
another run of over three hundred 
miles to Tromsi. 

On Sunday, the 7th of August, we 
leave our good landlady weeping copi- 
ously, and row out, attended by a 
regular flotilla of baggage-laden boats, 
to the north-going steamer. The cap- 
tain kindly saves us a long pull to 
the nearest stopping-place, by taking 
us on board off the river’s mouth, and 
soon we are rapidly leaving our little 
bay. As each well-known point is 
passed, and river and house and beach 
lose their distinctness beneath the 
soft mantle of enshadowing hills, the 
mysterious spell of Norway comes 
upon us in all its strength, inspiring 
a deep affection for the country, its 
life, and people, which will retain a 
lasting hold upon our minds, and 
compel us almost instinctively to turn 
our steps hither again in future years. 
One word of caution ere we go north, 
to anybody who may intend to visit 
Norway for fishing. Do not go out 
upon the mere chance of finding sport, 
for disappointment will be the inevit- 
able result. All salmon rivers worthy 
of the name are either preserved by 
the owners or leased to Englishmen, 
and it is practically impossible to get 
leave even for a day; for the men 
who take rivers in Norway pay a good 
price and go a long journey with the 
sole object of fishing hard for a few 


. weeks, so they can scarcely be expected 


to give up any of this very limited 
time to strangers. Neither is good 
trout fishing to be had, unless you 
know exactly where to go for it, 
which information is not to be gotten 
in guide-books; and we have met 


friends, who have carried a valuable 
collection of fishing-tackle, but found 
no better sport in Norway than those 
gentlemen who parade in the Field 
their splendid takes of a few dozen 
trout, averaging four to the pound, in 
Scotland! The case is very different 
when the right places are visited, and 
no trout fishing in Norway can be 
called good where the number to be 
caught is limited or the average weight 
below a pound. If salmon are your 
desire, write to Consul Kjeldsberg, 
who frequently has the disposal of 
rivers for a single season, when the 
proprietors are unable to go out ; the 
Consul’s information is absolutely re- 
liable, and he has a wonderful knack 
of providing the very thing you want. 
But, above all things, never expect 
to have good sport unless a plan of 
operations has been arranged before 
leaving England. Everybody, how- 
ever, does not go to Norway to fish ; 
but all who love travelling and are 
fond of the sea, especially when it is 
not rough, would have shared our 
enjoyment of the three days’ voyage 
to Tromsi. Smooth water allows one 
thoroughly to appreciate the grandeur 
of the scenery, while the deck of the 
steamer presents a constantly chang- 
ing picture of life and stir, as in a 
part of the country where roads are 
unknown all communication is by sea. 
The spectacle of the Lofoten Islands 
is alone well worth the journey from 
England, and once seen can never be 
forgotten. From the little land-locked 
bay of Gryté, where a fish-merchant’s 
brightly-painted house, with its gay 
flag, seems to protest against the 
sternness of surrounding nature, we 
look across Vest Fjord to that mar- 
vellous barrier against the fury of the 
western ocean. For a space of sixty 
miles the imposing front is visible, 
trending away from the coast to the 
south-west, but gradually approaching 
as you sail northwards, until the dis- 
tinctive character of the group be- 
comes lost in the myriad islands that 
fringe the mainland. With the noon- 
day sun high in the heavens, the 
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appearance is that of a solid wall of 
rock, pinnacled by a thousand fan- 
tastic peaks, whose jagged summits 
rise in sharp outline from the uniform 
purple with which distance clothes 
their base ; but when the evening rays 
stream through the narrow sounds, 
throwing into various relief each hill- 
side that they strike, the depth of the 
island phalanx is manifested, and the 
sombre colouring transformed by the 
glorifying presence of a northern sun- 
set. The prospect is deeply impressive, 
and as we approach more nearly, every 
detail is seen to be in conformity with 
the magnificence of the general out- 
line. In two hours the steamer has 
crossed the Vest Fjord, and stopped 
beneath one of the grandest peaks of 
the Lofotens, 3,000 feet high, which 
rises so sheer out of the sea, as barely 
to leave room for the fishing station 
of Heningsvaer at its base. Nothing 
now marks the importance of the 
place save the number of iron rings 
let into the rocks, to which hundreds 
of vessels are made fast during the 
cod-fishing season in winter. The sea 
is kept free from ice all the year 
round by the warmth of the Gulf 
Stream, and thus employment is given 
to many thousands of people from the 
whole coast, who turn to the sea for 
means of subsistence denied to them 
by the frozen land. 

Soon we are off again, threading 
our way northwards among the islands, 
often through channels so narrow that 
a stone could be thrown to land on 
either side. Out of our course, but not 
far distant, is the famous Maelstrim, 
one of the numerous passages between 
the islands from Vest Fjord to the 
ocean, where, at half-tide, the water 
races through the confined space with 
irresistible force. To visit it, one must 
embark on board a local steamer, 
which makes a tour of the whole group 
of islands, and the cruise would well 
repay the loss of a few days thus 
occupied; but for the present we 
must hasten on to Tromsé, and look 
forward to some future year for that 
expedition. There happens to be a 
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famous doctor from Bergen among the 
passengers, the report of whose jour- 
ney has preceded him, causing the ship 
to resemble a floating hospital by the 
number of patients who come on 
board for advice. He is evidently bent 
upon the same errand as ourselves, 
and hoping to travel incognito, for 
we notice that he has a gun and a 
curious dog, that may be better than 
it looks, as these Norwegian “ sport- 
ing hounds” often are. As a pre- 
caution against hydrophobia, the 
introduction of foreign dogs is now 
absolutely forbidden by a law ; but, at 
the time of its passing, many Eng- 
lishmen left their setters in Norway, 
and these have become the parents of 
a wonderful race of animals, that 
should be most valuable, if the price 
usually asked is a criterion. Our 
team consisted of three useful quasi- 
setters, who by no means appreciated 
the charms of a sea voyage, and 
frightened the children of Tromsé not 
a little with their boisterous delight 
at being on shore again. Tromsi is 
called,so the guide-booksinform us, the 
“ Paris of the North,” but they wisely 
forbear to enlarge upon the points of 
resemblance. The town lies on a low 
green island gently sloping to the sea ; 
the best view is got from the other 
side of the fjord, when red-roofed 
houses and the fresh verdure of their 
surroundings form a pleasant contrast 
to the almost oppressive monotony of 
cliffs and peaks. A brisk trade in fish 
and skins is carried on with Arch- 
angel, and the harbour is filled with 
vessels hailing thence, so that youmight 
think the Russians were already in 
possession of a port they are supposed 
to covet eagerly. Hearing that Spitz- 
bergen is only three days’ sail distant, 
and that a match on snow-shoes was 
decided on the ninth of June, makes 
one realise how far north Tromso is ; 
yet there are hotels, and magistrates, 
and fashionable shops, and people 
wearing black coats and high hats; so 
possibly the town has some claim after 
all to be the “ Paris of the North.” But 
at all events there are no Laps in 
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Paris, while here their brightly- 
trimmed dresses enliven every street 
corner, They have an encampment 
and a herd of reindeer in yonder valley 
across the fjord, whither they come 
every summer, with the double induce- 
ment of finding good pasturage and 
making profit out of inquisitive 
tourists. In winter they go back to 
Sweden, where they appear to have 
regular settlements, and are even pro- 
vided with Government schools and 
teachers ; indeed, for all their uncouth 
looks and savage ways, every one of 
them can read and write their unintel- 
ligible Finsk language. We had ample 
time for thoroughly exploring Tromsé ; 
as the launch, which was to take us to 
our shooting quarters, had been tem- 
porarily disabled by her gallant exer- 
tions on the voyage from Fosmoen ; 
and for the three dustiest and hottest 
days in all the summer we were com- 
pelled to wander through the shadeless 
streets of a hot and dusty town. At 
last we make a start, and, after a few 
hours’ steaming, cross latitude 70°, 
soon to drop anchor close under the 
windows of our new abode. 

There is a weird solitude about the 
place which at first is rather depress- 
ing; no crops will grow here, and 
there is not a sign of human existence 
visible, except the low-built farmhouse, 
looking inexpressibly small and mean 
amidst so much natural magnificence. 
Even the grass, upon which, still un- 
mown, the farmer’s hopes are centred, 
seems as if it only grew to makea 
foreground for the picture of undulat- 
ing moor and snow-capped peaks that 
rise ridge behind ridge from the green 
fringe of the fjord. Multitudes of 
screaming birds resent this rare intru- 
sion upon their hunting-grounds, wroth 
at being compelled even for a moment 
to leave their favourite haunts. High 
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above our heads, almost out of sight in 
the dazzling blue, circle the myste- 
rious Loms, which nevertheless find 
their prey in the waters beneath—for 
these are the famous northern divers, 
of a naturalist’s ambition the most 
difficult prize; a flock of wild geese 
are chattering on the shore over there, 
whose cunning will outwit the wariest 
stalker ; while angry gulls of all sorts 
and sizes wheel around, keeping at a 
respectful distance however, as if 
knowing themselves to be unlike 
those sober eider-ducks, which swim 
about close to us in easy security, 
protected by stringent laws from harm. 
But where are the grouse that we 
have come in quest of? Three years 
ago they lay so thick in the birch 
scrub, not two hundred yards from the 
beach, that twenty or thirty brace was 
the day’s bag without dogs; and now 
with three setters ranging over the 
whole “ fjeld,” we must search high and 
low to secure enough for food ; in fact, 
our sport is reduced to “ shooting for 
the pot.” The prolongation of a severe 
winter almost into June, though a 
boon to the fishing interest, had proved 
fatal here ; during the nesting season 
snow lay thick upon the ground, and 
the birds were still sitting only a week 
before the opening day. 

So there was nothing left for us but 
to accept the inevitable, and begin the 
journey homewards; in a week’s time 
we reached Christiania, where, instead 
of daylight at ten, we found darkness 
at seven; gloomy too were we at 
having to leave the enchanted land— 
our only consolation to look forward 
to another year for a renewal of those 
happy days, with the memory of 
which we must meanwhile be con- 
tented. 

E. A. ARNOLD. 
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A WELCOME. 


Apri. 27, 1882. 


The thrushes were singing between the showers, 
Between the showers of an April day ; 
And they said, “There is noise in the tall old towers 
Of marriage bells and of roundelay. 
Oh, the world,” each sang to his mate, “looks gay, 
When it seems a garden that holds but two! 
Green be the garden as meads in May, 
And God give His sunshine all the year through! 


“From the leaf and the blossom of other bowers 
Came a Princess through the salt sea-spray ; 
But, now, she is ours!” they sang, “she is ours! 
She has come with the Spring, she has come to stay. 
Soft blow the winds in her path at play! 
Never be cloud on her reach of blue! 
Fair be the fields where her feet shall stray, 
And God give His sunshine all the year through!” 


Other thrushes and other flowers 
Shall she miss from the Springs of the Future? Nay, 
Not if the welcome of these’ first hours 
Half the wish of our heart can say— 
Not if the tribute our tongue can pay 
Be half as loud as the homage is true— 
“Oh, blest be the garden as Eden clay, 
And God give His sunshine all the year through ! 


Envoi. 


Prince! be sure of the hearts that pray, 
While Summer is breaking for her and for you— 
Blossom make lovely each step of your way, 
And God give His sunshine all the year through ! 


May Prosyn. 














A BILL to amend the present system of 
local government in the counties of 
England and Wales will no doubt re- 
ceive the early attention of the im- 
perial government. The piecemeal 
legislation of the last fifty years has 
provoked the necessity for the consoli- 
dation of the various acts and the re- 
adjustment of the various areas. Such 
a bill will be hailed with pleasure by 
a large class in the community alive 
to the serious anomalies of the present 
system, and with a knowledge that a 
sound local self-government is the best 
means of strengthening a great and 
good constitutional government. 

Mr. Rathbone has lately proposed 
that there should be but one impor- 
tant body in each borough or rural 
district, including the management of 
schools; on the plea that men of 
education, independence, and leisure 
would be far more disposed to serve on 
it than on some one of half a dozen 
boards. A great deal can be said in 
favour of the proposition, for we find 
that the more dignified, onerous, and 
important the duties to be performed 
become, the wiser and the better are 
the men who perform them. County 
government, as at present constituted, 
is antiquated in principle and unwieldy 
in action, and, if not amended, would 
probably soon fall to pieces from 
inherent weakness and incongruity 
with the prevailing spirit in govern- 
ment affairs. The principle of popular 
election—the life and spirit of free 
communities—which has been proved 
to be consonant with the English 
character, will have to be courageously 
carried out in all local government. 
It is in a spirit of sympathy with this 
principle in government, local and 
imperial, that these few suggestions 
are made, 
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The mixed duties of our county 
governors, judicial, administrative 
and executive, cover a large area, with 
varied ramifications and interests ; 
and a re-arrangement of the system in 
accordance with the closer relation- 
ships which are taking place between 
the governed and the government is 
urgently needed. At present a country 
gentleman who wishes to do his duty 
is laid hold of by his neighbours, and 
a bare enumeration of his week’s duties 
expresses the absurdity of the present 
system : police and finance committees, 
inspection of county prison and lunatic 
asylum, grand jury work, county and 
criminal business at the quarter ses- 
sions, supervision of the county 
hospital, of the reformatory schools, 
of the savings bank, as well as trea- 
surerships and kindred work on the 
committees of divers boards of guar- 
dians, local boards, parochial schools, 
and other associations. It is not 
possible to conceive that any person 
can do his duty by each of the numer- 
ous subjects. No stipendiary would 
be found to take such duties; and 
they cannot be systematically per- 
formed. But the plodding J.P. leaves 
the real power of the government to 
a great extent in the hands of the 
various officials. The position, how- 
ever, would be more dignified, the 
work more satisfactory, if it were 
more real. Under an organised system, 
in which all the forces were utilised, 
there would be less dissipation of 
energy, and the multifarious duties 
would have a chance of being divided 
and apportioned to those most fitted 
for them. 

The principle that the execution or 
the administration of the affairs of a 
place should be managed by the people 
of a place is a good one ; the legislation 
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may be left to others. The present mu- 
nicipal system has worked well. A 
somewhat similar system was the 
original system of local government 
in our early communities before feud- 
alism asserted itself. Popular election 
gas ever been the basis of good 
hovernment ; yet though we have 
adopted the principle in almost every 
department of the state, we have not 
had the courage to carry it out in 
county government. Our great respect 
for tradition and hereditary power 
has largely interfered. Yet our con- 
servators of the peace in Saxon times 
were elective officers. Lords-Lieutenant 
were then unknown. 

The popularity and success of the 
Municipal Corporations Reform Act of 
1835 is undoubtedly owing to the prin- 
ciple of popular election introduced. Its 
necessity arose, according to the report 


of the commissioners,—‘ from the 
general, and in our opinion, just 
dissatisfaction and distrust of the 


self-elected municipal councils, whose 
powers were subject to no popular 
control, and whose acts and proceed- 
ings, being secret, were unchecked by 
the influence of public opinion.” 

At present among the local autho- 
rities of counties are Magistrates, 
Boards of Guardians, Highway Boards, 
Local Boards of Health, Turnpike Com- 
missioners, County Bridges Committees, 
Sanitary Authorities (Urban and Ru- 
ral), and Commissioners of Taxes ; be- 
sides powerful imperial action through 
the Privy Council, the Home Office, 
the Board of Trade, Local Government 
Board, Cattle Plague Branch, and 
Statistical Office. The most important 
duties of county government, the ad- 
ministration of justice, raising and 
expending the county rates, control of 
police, prisons, reformatories, lunatic 
asylums, ete., are in the hands of the 
magistrates. 

The county and police rates ex- 
pended in England in 1878-79 
amounted to 2,694,344/, irrespective 
of, and additional to, the rates raised 
and expended by the Highways, Health 
and Sanitary Authorities, Boards of 
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Guardians, Improvement, Sewer and 
Turnpike Commissioners.! The rate- 
payers have no voice whatever in the 
election of the magistrates, and their 
immense expenditure of money is 
carried on in spite of a principle 
affirmed and re-affirmed in Parliament 
and in Queen’s speeches that taxation 
and representation should go together. 

The reduction or reform of the 
franchise in the rural districts is not 
so requisite as a re-arrangement of the 
local government system, and the 
assimilation of the mode of election 
to the popular principle in vogue. The 
irregularities of the present system 
are very great; and the principle of 
government for the people by the 
people might safely be carried out in 
local as in imperial affairs. Class 
prejudices, based on the supposed 
different interests of the two popula- 
tions of town and country (with no 
foundation in nature or in fact) have 
been the means of obstructing legisla- 
tion, imperial and local, and of per- 
petuating their mutual independence 
and estrangement. It is not too much 
to say that they have had an effect on 
the division of political parties in the 
state; for it is invariably found that 
one side of the house is largely com- 
posed of the country party, and the 
other of the representatives of the 
boroughs. 

Here it may be advisable to con- 
sider the systems of local government 
that obtain in other countries. 

According to Sir Charles Dilke 
(Journal of the Statistical Society, 
1874), “The Departmental Council ” 
in France appears to be much the same 
as our borough municipal system 
applied to country districts, taking the 
business of our county magistracy, 
with the exception of the police, and 
with the addition of a controlling 
power over higher education, railways, 

1 «The total amount raised during the year 
1878-79 by local taxation was 30,898,828/. 
In addition to this sum, Treasury subventions, 
amounting to 2,153,362/., were received in 
easement of the local rates.” —Tenth Annual 
Report Local Government Board, 1880-81, 
p. 452. 











and canals, and the absolute manage- 
ment of lunatic asylums. It is also 
consulted by the central government 
upon proposed new laws, just as our 
own government find the advantage 
of the system with regard to the 
government of Ireland and India. Its 
members are elected for six years, 
half the body retiring every three 
years. The election is by canton, each 
returning a single member. It meets 
twice a year, but elects a permanent 
commission annually, of from four to 
seven members, to conduct its business. 
This commission meets at least once a 
month, and has all the powers of the 
Departmental Council to which body 
it reports. A similar system obtains 
in Belgium. In France however the 
Council elects its president. In Bel- 
gium, as in Spain, the president is 
nominated by the king. Election to 
these boards is by manhood suffrage. 
The proposed reform of the prefectorial 
system, and the proposition to allow 
communes to elect their own Maire, 
would be the death-blow to centralisa- 
tion and imperialism in France. 

In Prussia the provincial assembly 
is highly organised and powerful. 
Every county has an elective council, 
with an elective president, who has, 
however, to be confirmed in his func- 
tions by the Emperor ; under this the 
“district” with nominated officers ; 
under which again the “circle” with 
an elective government ; under which 
again the commune. 

In Spain the system is one of pro- 
vincial “deputacions.” These are 
divided into districts, and each district 
has its “ Ayuntamiento” or smaller 
board. The provincial deputies are 
elected for four years, and they elect a 
standing committee of five members. 
In addition to the ordinary business, 
they deal with charities, normal 
schools, and universities. The system 
in Portugal is similar. 

In Russia the communal assembly 
consists of all heads of families who meet 
in public meeting, and it deals with 
the distribution of taxation amongst 
the villages, recruiting, and police ; 
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and elect their portions of represen- 
tatives or deputies to the higher 
district assembly, which consists of 
about thirty-five members,—fiveelected 
by the district town, the rest, half by 
the peasants and half by the nobles. 
The district assembly elects the magis- 
trate, and also five or six members to 
the provincial assembly, which is the 
third and greatest body in the empire, 
as there is no parliament. 

In Sweden the landsting answers 
to the Departmental Council of France, 
and to the provincial councils of the 
other countries, with similar powers. 
It consists generally of twenty mem- 
bers, who are elected for two years by 
the towns and by the greater com- 
munes. It has one additional power 
which distinguishes it, viz., it elects 
the members to the house of peers. 
The system in Denmark is similar. 

In Norway every parish possesses 
an arbitration court of three members 
elected by the ratepayers, and having 
power to decide all local cases of every 
kind which may be referred to it by 
agreement of the parties. This is a 
provision of which the Norwegians are 
justly proud. There is also a com- 
mittee for the management of the 
schools of the commune. The pro- 
vincial councils answer to the land- 
sting of Sweden, and have similar 
functions, being in Norway known by 
the title of the “General Assembly of 
the Amt,” 

In the United States there is an ela- 
borate system of local government equal 
to any which exists in Europe. Each 
state legislature has power little short 
of home rule. There is also the town- 
ship under various names, an elective 
body which exercises very considerable 
powers. The sheriff of the counties, 
an elective officer, has also great 
powers ; the American counties being, 
as a rule, smaller and far less populous 
than the average counties of England. 

The free spirit of our Teutonic 
forefathers, so forcibly shown by 
Tacitus to exist in their tribal settle- 
ments and village communities, has 
survived the feudal laws of later 
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times, and permeated the whole of the 
modern system of civil government ; 
disfigured occasionally, however, by 
the anomalies consequent on the 
various reigns of feudalism and terri- 
torialism. We have attempted to 
show some of the irregularities of our 
own system, and propose to indicate 
some of the remedies that have been 
attempted, and some that may be 
applied. 

In 1850, in 1851, and in 1852 Mr. 
Milner Gibson, the member for Man- 
chester, brought into Parliament bills 
for the formation of county financial 
boards ; proposing that the county 
expenditure, which had enormously 
increased, should be in the hands of 
elective boards, elected by the boards 
of guardians, so that the judicial 
duties of the justices of the peace 
should not be trenched upon. The 
subject was in the first instance re- 
ferred to a commission, and finally it 
was negatived on the second reading, 
by 130 against 63 votes. 

Mr. Knatchbull- Hugessen (Lord 
Brabourne) brought in a bill in the 
session 1868-69 for the formation of 
county financial boards, to consist of 
two divisions, judicial and administra- 
tive. The members to be official and 
elective. The justices, as the official, 
to take charge of the trial of offenders, 
hearing of appeals, and all other judicial 
business, retaining also the duties of 
visiting justices of prisons; the elective 
members to control the finances. The 
boards of guardians throughout the 
country to elect according to rental ; 
no union to return more than four 
representatives. Resulting in a pro- 
portion, generally, of one elective to 
tive official members, this being about 
the proportion of the justices that 
attend to county business. The bill, 
after being read a first time, was 
“dropped” at the end of the session. 

At this period it seems almost in- 
credible that bills purposing to give to 
guerdians of the poor, elected for a 
special purpose, general local govern- 
ment powers, should be seriously con- 


sidered and read a first time in a 
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British House of Commons. The diffi- 
culty, however, of obtaining a legally 
defined boundary uniform throughout 
the country was considerable. A large 
number of towns and parishes had not 
legally detined limits. For instance, 
the term “Manchester” might mean 
the parish, the township, the par- 
liamentary borough, the municipal 
borough, the registration, or the poor 
law district, or the town in a popular 
sense, including suburban places. The 
parish, a semi-ecclesiasical district with 
rating powers, had utterly failed as an 
administrative unit of government, and 
the poor law union, a semi-charitable 
institution, was a poor substitute for 
the ancient hundred. Since that 
period, however, there has been a 
large improvement in the local 
government system of the country. 

The time is now ripe, and the ma- 
terial has been provided, for the intro- 
duction of a thorough, simple, yet 
comprehensive, bill on the lines of the 
intelligent but incomplete Sanitary 
and Public Health Acts of 1872 and 
1875. By degrees the various Poor 
Law and Local Government Acts since 
1834 have completely disestablished 
the old parish as a local government 
unit (a fact generally overlooked), and 
the substitute provided in the urban 
and rural sanitary authorities—which 
include municipal boroughs and local 
board districts—though at present in- 
complete, present to the statesman the 
unit, and the only unit, from which to 
proceed to the unification of the local 
government system. The townships, 
boroughs, and petty sessional divisions 
from the nature of their respective 
cases could not be used as electoral 
units in county as distinguished from 
municipal government; the unions 
are large and unwieldy, and would 
not present a sufficient diversity of 
locality and interests, and their areas 
are arranged for quite special objects 
and purposes. 

The important urban and rural sani- 
tary districts created of late years, 
number in England and Wales 1,541 
authorities, and are admirably adapted 














as elective areas for county government 
purposes. They at present take in 
more than nine-tenths of the villages 
in England and Wales ; and legislative 
action in this direction would neces- 
sarily result in placing these, and prob- 
ably every rural district in the country, 
in the bounds of some local authority 
to take the place of the old 
parish vestry authorities that have 
been disestablished. They represent, 


too, not property, but a sanitary area, . 


i.e. the public requirements of a dis- 
trict ; and the spirit of the legislation 
of the period since the Education Bill 
of 1870 has been remarkably in the 
direction of an enlightened regard for 
the sanitary and public health require- 
ments of local districts. 

The urban and rural sanitary 
authorities in September 1880 com 
prised :— 

In 227 cases Municipal Councils. 

In 49 cases Improvement Act Dis- 
tricts. 

In 688 cases Local Boards of Health 
Districts. 

In 577 cases Rural Sanitary Au- 
thorities, composed of the guardians 
of the union elected for the district, 
and the ex-officio guardians who are 
owners or occupiers of property situated 
in the rural district. 

There are also 13 cases of Municipal 
Boroughs, not yet co-extensive with 
sanitary districts, which would become 
so. 
There are 36 Port Sanitary Authori- 
ties, but these are mostly urban sani- 
tary authorities also. 

The metropolitan district, with a 
part of Middlesex, Surrey, and Kent, 
is not under the provisions of the 
Public Health Act, 1875, and would 
require exceptional legislation. 

In the hundreds (wapentakes or 
wards) into which the counties have 
been divided, we have the larger circle 
for county government, which would 
become local parliaments to deal with 
the county affairs within their district. 
The areas of the counties have already 
been found too large for local govern- 
ment purposes, and for many reasons, 
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including the varied and dissimilar 
interests in different divisions, are 
unsuitable. But in the hundreds, 
those divisions systematically arranged 
by King Alfred for local government, 
which are used in the Domesday return 
as a well-defined territorial division of 
the county, and which have been 
proved to be convenient for the ad- 
ministration of justice for centuries— 
though hampered by feudalism and the 
traditions consequent on a reign of 
feudalism—we have the most conve- 
nient division for the larger local 
government circle. 

The larger circle would take adminis- 
trative charge of all local government 
not within the boundaries of munici- 
pal corporations. School boards and 
Boards of Guardians, executive bodies 
elected for special purposes, would not 
come under this category. They have 
an independent existence ; but it would 
be advisable, at a future period, that 
the important and critical duties of 
the control of the poor should be in 
the hands of a local committee of the 
hundred board; the local govern- 
ment department of the government 
retaining still the powers of inspection. 
The duties of the overseers and of the 
assessment committees of the guardians 
would be taken over by committees of 
the representatives of the several dis- 
tricts on the hundred boards. The 
boards would be formed by the election 
from each urban and rural sanitary 
authority in the hundred of a single 
representative. In relation to the 
justices the representatives would be 
placed in the somewhat similar position 
of councillors to aldermen in municipal 
councils. As with aldermen (in many 
districts) the justices would retain all 
magisterial functions, but be eligible 
for all other work of the hundred. 
The session might be annual or bi- 
annual, just as in old times the scir 
or shire gémot was held in every county 
twice a year, in spring and in autumn. 
There would be an executive, with 
committees for the various divisions, 
and for special departments who would 
report their proceedings to the larger 
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administrative body, for confirmation 
or revision, annually. The representa- 
sives to be elected for three years; a 
third of their number, in the alpha- 
betical order of the districts, retiring 
each year. An election would thus be 
necessary by each authority every 
third year. 

The 1,541 urban and rural sanitary 


In Lancashire the ) 
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authorities, before indicated, acting 
with the justices of the peace (nomi- 
nally about 9,000) would be a fair 
nucleus from which to form the local 
government bodies of the various 
hundreds. 

A single county will, however, offer 
a favourable opportunity to illustrate 
the position :— 


Six Hundreds— { Amounderness, Blackburn, Leyland, Lonsdale, West Derby, Salford 


contain Justices of 


the Peace (July, 46 104 
ee & & + 
Do. Urbanand Rural 
Sanitary Author- > 10 20 
ities! (1880) . 
Members of Pro- } 56 124 


posed Boards § 


The sessions of the hundred would 
nominally consist of the numbers indi- 
cated. A large number of absentees 
amongst the justices must, however, be 
accounted for; 80 per cent of them, 
according to Lord Brabourne, in 1869, 
for many reasons (non-residence, age, 
&e.) do not attend. They would, how- 
ever, form respectable boards, propor- 
tionate in numbers to the interests and 
population of the various hundreds. 
In each case, after allowing for the 
absentee justices, the number would 
not be too large for vigorous action, 
nor too small to control the important 
committees that would be put in 
operation. 

In the case of eleven counties (Berks, 
Cambridge, Devon, Essex, Gloucester, 
Lincoln, Norfolk, Northampton, Somer- 
set, Suffolk, and Wilts), in which the 
hundreds are of smaller area, exceptions 
would be necessary ; two or more hun- 
dreds would be united for county 
government purposes, as at present 
in the case of Dorset and Hants they 
have been united into divisions, in 
Kent into lathes, and in Sussex into 
rapes, 


1 In the case of the rural sanitary authority 
the ! union might be substituted, but the 
numerical difference would be slight, a fifth 
of the unions having at present no independent 
rural sanitary authority. 


30 94 188 249 
5 8 48 64 
35 102 236 313 


The system here suggested or sha- 
dowed is necessarily incomplete, but a 
consideration of the details will show 
that there are no insuperable obsta- 
cles. It has been generally asserted 
that local functionaries are too near to 
those over whom they administer ; too 
much implicated in their interests and 
partialities ; often identified personally 
or by class, with a particular section 
among them. The ascendency of a 
larger representative body with ad- 
ministrative functions and controlling 
power would be a stimulus to the local 
areas, While conserving their best in- 
terests, would add dignity and re- 
spect to local government, and would 
relieve the local government depart- 
ment of the imperial government of 
a good proportion of its enormous 
duties. 

A reform in the incidence of local 
taxation would be one of the necessary 
results ; and probably imperial parlia- 
ment might be moved as to the advis- 
ability of placing all local taxation for 
local purposes under local control, and 
remedy some of the extraordinary 


anomalies at present existing, under 
which the expenditure for local crimi- 
nal prosecutions, police, and pauper 
lunatics, is almost entirely independent 
of local control. The present inequali- 
ties and irregularities of taxation could 























be more fairly grappled with ; and 
though a uniform equalisation of rates 
is neither to be expected nor desired, so 
long as the requirements or necessities 
of districts vary, still the present 
anomalies and irregularities, arising 
from a want of system, and in many 
instances beyond all reason, would be 
systematised and remedied. Mr. Wells, 
in his paper on Local Taxation, pub- 
lished by the Cobden Club, aptly says : 
“The stability and permanence of free 
institutions in any nation are essen- 
tially dependent on the nature of local 
government, and it is not too much to 
say that the course of local govern- 
ment has been mainly directed by the 
character of local taxation.” Only un- 
der a uniform system of local govern- 
ment can the consolidation of the local 
rates be effected, so often proposed out 
of Parliament and so ineffectually at- 
tempted in Parliament. 

One result of a rearrangement of 
county business would be that an im- 
petus would be given to sanitary legis- 
lation which has been crippled for so 
many years—crippled not only in the 
country villages and urban districts, 
but in the large cities. The terribly 
diversified jurisdiction throughout the 
country has rendered it impossible for 
any large sewage scheme to be even 
considered. 

The constitution of such boards 
would tend greatly to promote the 
salutary intermixture of classes, and 
would be a practical training ground 
for politicians and statesmen. The 
position would be one of power, dig- 
nity, and importance, and a position to 
be achieved by those who had proven 
their capacity on the minor boards. 
The boards would have a _ control 
second only to that of Imperial Par- 
liament ; and would have a beneficial 
influence in systematising the present 
varied, complicated, and sometimes 
divided interests in local government. 
Not the least result of the adoption of 
some such system as is now shadowed 
would be the advance in the direction 
of harmonising the varied and antago- 
nistic systems. This want of harmony 
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has retarded political progress; by 
its numerous and divided authori- 
ties the present local governing system 
has almost eluded responsibility, and 
has lost in dignity and respect. 

For many years agricultural affairs 
have suffered neglect in imperial legis- 
lation. The Agricultural Holdings Act 
is a serious example of tentative in- 
competency. The subject is one which 
above all others members of Parliament 
have shrunk from discussing. County 
affairs are so difficult and dangerous to 
handle ; for there is no system, no co- 
ordination of interests, no uniform 
basis to act upon. 

The vast but incidental subject of a 
reform of the jurisdiction of the local 
courts of law and justice, which would 
be an ultimate result of a simplification 
of the county government system, can 
only be shortly indicated here. No 
man can appreciate too highly the 
means of simplifying, expediting, and 
facilitating the course of civil govern- 
ment ; and any effort in the direction 
of organising and systematically ar- 
ranging the present mode of conduct- 
ing county affairs will deserve re- 
spect. It will mean, ultimately, the 
cheapening of law and the prevention 
of protracted litigation. ‘“ Establish 
new local courts in England, as pro- 
posed by the Lord Chancellor, divide 
the kingdom into districts, with one 
judge presiding in each, Every man 
resorting thither for justice with his 
witnesses will then be taken from 
their several homes, and ordinary 
business to as short a distance, and 
kept from them as short a time as pos- 
sible. Every Briton possesses a com- 
mon interest in the cheapness, facility, 
and perfection of legal redress. In- 
justice should be universally dis- 
couraged—rights more effectually se- 
cured. The public are materially 
concerned in eradicating a system 
which proscribes justice to a certain 
class. Are not the needy and forlorn 
now reluctantly obliged to endure the 
infliction of divers injuries, rather than 
seek satisfaction, from the natural ap- 
prehension of being oppressed and 
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ruined by vexatious expense and 
dilatory procrastination.” ' 

The impulse must come from with- 
out. It must not be left to wilhing 
and earnest men in Parliament who 
ean act successfully on any question 
only with the support of the people. 
The subject is a large one, affecting 
many and varied interests; full of 
questions of administrative detail— 
the mastery of which is the true genius 
of legislatioa—which require to be un- 
weariedly studied, worked out and 
formulated before being submitted to 
a house influenced enormously by 
party proclivities, It is a question for 
that large body of earnest-minded men, 
who, irrespective of party, are honestly 
attempting to do the work that is 
nearest to them as far as they are 
able, modestly, but with a capacity and 
prudence that would achieve, under 


1 Lord Brougham’s Law Reform, &c., third 
edition, pp. 91, 92. 


different circumstances, greater re- 
sults. The anomalies and irregulari- 
ties of county government have 


~placed the rural districts and the agri- 


cultural interest at such disadvantage 
that the greatest energy is needed to 
place them in their proper position of 
offering a bright example to the 
younger but freer and more intelli- 
gent local self-government of the 
boroughs. To the practical experience 
of these earnest men we may leave 
the discussion of the form and extent 
of the local government area, the suc- 
cessful action requisite to curb the 
large and increasing tendency to cen- 
tralisation in local government, and 
the adoption of the simple, English, 
direct mode of election on the old 
principle of popular approval and 
worthiness for the post, irrespective 
of position. 


J. Taytor Kay. 




















A REporT on English education by a 
professor from Transylvania, commis- 
sioned by the Hungarian Govern- 
ment, contains matter of interest, both 
direct and indirect, for us Englishmen, 
and certainly deserves a few words of 
acknowledgment. It affords us one 
more opportunity for seeing ourselves 
as others see us, and we may be sure 
that at least on such points as he recom- 
mends to his Government for imitation, 
the professor’s praise is sincere. His 
admiration of certain portions of our 
educational system—if system be in- 
deed the right word—is interesting 
and instructive were it only for the 
contrast it presents as a corrective of 
the counsels given us by some of our 
own admirers of German education. 
Certainly we should be the last to 
judge of German education by what 
we see in Hungary. But still the 
system in vogue in that country is of 
German origin, and it might be in- 
structive to trace the process of de- 
generation that has made the imita- 
tion of German models anything but 
an unmixed blessing to the Hungarian 
schools. Indeed, though our friendly 
critic, Professor Felméri, as a rule 
contrasts Hungarian education with 
English, yet be more than once 
alludes to the weak points of the 
German system, and quotes German 
authorities in support of his censures. 
For instance, he cites complaints of 
the rigid uniformity which makes the 
same demands upon every student 
without regard to the diversities of 
individual character and talent. This 
uniformity is in fact a part of the 
general system of drill to which 
‘the whole nation is subjected. This 
system, which has a tendency to be 
exorbitant in its requirements on 
1 Az iskolazds jelene Angolorszagban, irta 
Felméri Lajos. Budapest, 1881. 
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individuals, may be suited to a nation 
like the Germans, whose past history 
has subjected them to such a severe 


discipline, but breaks down when 


applied to a more easy-going people 
like the Hungarians. Amongst them 
the attempt to teach too much ends in 
nothing being taught properly. Qui 
trop embrasse mal étreint. 

Professor Felméri quotes with ap- 
proval Dr. Pusey’s saying to a German 
professor, “We do not make books, 
but men.” Now, men, that is, highly- 
educated men, are just what Hungary 
is. most in want of, and the Hungarians 
are or—what cames to much the»same 
thing, as far as our point is con- 
cerned—think themselves a practical 
people. The advancement of. science 
should be considered as a luxury. to be 
postponed to the practical object of 


.training men capable of rendering 


efficient service to their State and 
nation. Consequently the professor 
which our Transylvanian critic wants 
to see in the chairs of his own uni- 
versities must not be like. the German 
Ritschl, who exclaimed, “ How happy 
would be the life of a»professor if he 
had not, got to lecture!” 

Professor Felméri has conscien- 
tiously swept into his net. everything 
that can be called “schooling” 
(iskoldzds), with the exception of the 
military educational establishments. 
This exception is intelligible when we 
remember that in Hungary .military 
education does not belong to the de- 
partment of the Minister of Public 
Worship and Education. His com- 
mission does not appear to have ex- 
tended to Scotland. He includes in 
his review such miscellaneous items as 
the teaching of the deaf and dumb, 
and of the blind, or again, the estab- 
lishments connected with the higher 
education of women ; but still his book 
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naturally divides itself into two 
volumes, each turning upon its own 
central subject. The first treats of 
primary education, to which the train- 
ing colleges are added as a necessary 
appendix. The second ‘gives a very 
detailed account of our secondary 
schools, whether of ancient or recent 
origin, whether day schools or with 
boarding houses attached, beginning 
with Eton and ending with Mill Hill. 
Compared with his account of our 
public schools, that given of our uni- 
versities appears little more than an 
appendix. We shall therefore first 
consider briefly his remarks on our 
primary schools, and then pass on to 
those treating of the public schools 
and universities. 

We may almost consider the 
starting point of Professor Felméri’s 
views about England to be the great 
gulf that yawns between the upper 
and middle classes of English society 
on the one hand, and the lower classes 
on the other. As the higher class of 
Englishmen are superior to the corre- 
sponding class on the Continent, so 
is the agriculturist and mechanic in 
England inferior to those of France, 
Switzerland, Germany, Hungary. As 
a workman, observes the professor, 
the English factory hand is far 
superior to anything of the kind to be 
found in Hungary. The traditions of 
industry in England are older; the 
amount of capital and intellect en- 
gaged is much greater; and the 
struggle for existence much keener 
here than there. But the social posi- 
tion of the working classes in Hungary 
is more natural, more wholesome, more 
human. The unnatural and unstable 
conditions of life amongst the English 
working classes bring serious moral 
evils in their train, and these again 
leave their traces both on our system 
of primary education and on its re- 
sults. For instance, the professor 
evidently considers it necessary to ex- 
plain to his countrymen why needle- 
work has to be taught in our girls’ 
schools. He constantly recurs to the 
opposition between the influences of 





home and school as one of the greatest 
hindrances to educational progress in 
England. 

Speaking generally, the professor 
does not specify points in our primary 
schools for imitation in Hungary. 
Yet he is far from satisfied with the 
primary schools in his own country. 
He seems to consider that primary 
education suffers in both countries 
from the same _ evils—mechanical 
routine, dissatisfaction of teachers 
with their position, and a secret doubt 
of the value of schooling that is really 
elementary. This is shown in a de- 
sire to escape from it under cover of 
extending its limit, and supplementing 
it by something else. In England, 
this “something else” takes the form 
of extra subjects— Latin, French, 
mechanics, &c.; in Hungary that of 
teaching handicrafts in the schools. 
Of the two errors the Hungarian is of 
course the more absurd ; but Professor 
Felméri is convinced that in downright 
elementary teaching are contained un- 
exhausted capabilities of moral train- 
ing and moral improvement, both of 
the scholars and of society. 

The reader must not infer from 
what we have said that the Pro- 
fessor’s estimate of our primary edu- 
cation is an unfavourable one. On 
the contrary, he evidently considers it 
a praiseworthy and in a large measure 
successful attempt to solve an exceed- 
ingly difficult problem. Of course his 
remarks do not apply to the new Code, 
and he evidently considers the weak 
points of the former Code to be the re- 
sult of the inherent difficulties of the 
situation. For instance, he shows 
how the idea of payment for results 
naturally arose, but he found it led 
the teachers to look too much to im- 
mediate results. The more mechanical 
lessons of reading, writing, and “ con- 
juring with figures” were preferred to 


developing the intelligence of the 
children by object-lessons. Object- 
lessons are evidently our professor’s 
favourite hobby. He looks on Mr. 
Matthew Arnold’s proposal to teach 
what the Germans call Naturkunde in 




















the primary schools as too ambitious, 
and says that all that can be done in 
that direction is to increase the num- 
ber of the object-lessons, and to im- 
prove their quality. The Kinder- 
garten, too, is not regarded in England 
as favourably as it should be. 

“Comparatively speaking, too much 
importance is attached to book learn- 
ing, an error more injurious to the 
children of the poor than to those of 
the rich, as the latter have better op- 
portunities of acquiring an abundant 
and varied acquaintance with things. 
On both sides of the Channel people 
seem to have now-a-days come to the 
conclusion that readiness in reading 
and writing is as certain a measure of 
knowledge as the thermometer is of 
heat, but children have need of the 
world of living nature and not of its 
dead interpreter, letters, which can 
only be vivified by a large experience 
and fully-developed intelligence. By 
accustoming the infant too early 
to read and write we may blur the 
accuracy and spontaneity of ob- 
servation natural at that age.” 

A similar spirit inspires Professor 
Felméri’s observations about reading. 
He considers that too much time and 
trouble is often bestowed upon gram- 
matical analysis and the like, and that 
composition is introduced at a too 
early stage. What the children want 
first of all is an abundance of ma- 
terials for thought, derived either 
from narratives, &c., of the teacher, or 
from their own reading. “The ele- 
mentary school should be not so much 
a workshop for lessons as a_ place 
where children are accustomed to 
moral discipline. Its end should be 
not to make of its pupil a grammarian, 
but to help him to the proper use of 
his mother-tongue; not to make him 
know a number of historical facts, but 
to inspire him with love for his 
native land; not to make him a 
geographer, but to enable him to find 
his way about in his own country.” 
Now, the commercial spirit which 
Professor Felméri finds in the Educa- 
tion Act of 1870 leads the English 
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schoolmaster to aim at making a dis- 
play of the information acquired by 
his pupils. To this we must add the 
utilitarian atmosphere in which the 
English workman lives and moves, and 
the Englishman’s natural leaning 
towards facts. These influences, taken 
together, explain how it is that a large 
proportion of our primary schools are 
what the Professor calls “ doctrinaire” 
institutions. But, although two out 
of three of the above-mentioned causes 
are wanting in Hungary, there, too, 
he finds the tendency of the primary 
schools is to turn out not morally- 
trained human beings, but reading, 
writing, and calculating machines. 

The account given of what the pro- 
fessor calls the middle schools—in 
other words, of secondary education— 
is, as a whole, decidedly eulogistic. 
The points on which he lays most 
stress are the moral and religious 
training, the permanence of school tra- 
ditions, new studies under the name 
of “modern side” being allowed to 
participate in the advantages of those 
traditions. Closely connected with 
the above points are the athletic games, 
the matches between the schools, 
the spirit of emulation between school 
and school, between boy and boy, and 
the tendency to look upon a school 
career as a sort of race, a form of 
competition. All these points seem to 
our Transylvanian critic to be admir- 
able. They tend to produce men, to 
develop manly self-reliance and a 
serious type of character, to inspire 
a sense of duty which will be shown 
in the conduct of mature years. If he 
is not ignorant of the adverse criticism 
published of late years amongst our- 
selves with regard to these points, he 
at any rate does not give it much 
room in his book, nor attribute to it 
much practical importance. 

At the same time it is only fair 
to remember that it was not our 
critic’s business to seek out faults 
or to suggest reforms in the English 
system. On the contrary, having be- 
fore him a system so exceedingly dif- 
ferent from that established in his own 
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country, he had rather to seek for the 
seeret source which has enabled it to 
flourish so long and to bear so much 
good fruit. There is besides another 
thing to be observed in this connection. 
The most striking and distinctive 
thing connected with the establish- 
ment of our public schools is in his 
opinion their spontaneous character. 
They have grown up naturally and have 
not been cut out according to a pre- 
conceived plan. Now, this spontaneous 
character the Professor attributes to 
the Protestant schools of his own 
country, whilst the Catholic schools 
there owe their existence to some 
personal or corporate founder, whose 
intention and idea of life the founda- 
tion was intended to realise. He 
quotes a Hungarian writer, a fellow 
Protestant, to the effect that Pro- 
testantism is not merely the life of « 
portion:of Hungarian society, but the 
leaven that renders wholesome the 
whole. 

Considerations of space do not allow 
us to do full justice to Professor 
Felméri’s eulogy of our higher educa- 
tion as compared with that of Ger- 
many, Austria, and Hungary. The 
difference, as we all know, is very 
considerable, and in all the points 
which are of a social or moral charac- 
ter he gives the preference to our way 
of doing things. This extends to that 
peculiarity of English education which 
seems to assume that the scholar, as a 
rule, must belong to the better classes 
of society. He quotes one of the 
professors of the University of Prague 
to the effect that amongst the students 
of law at that University, only 1-25th 
part belong to noble families, whilst 
the’ larger half of them were the 
children of poor parents, who were 
supported by exhibitions, or by giving 
private lessons, or even by downright 
begging. This class of scholars are 
hard-working, but seldom distinguished 
for capacity. Continually struggling 
with poverty and want, they rise by 
means of cringing and servility ; and 
from their number are recruited those 
Austrian officials who wink at the 
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faults of the powerful, are tyrants to 
their inferiors, and always open to 
bribes. 

There remain two points which bear 
upon the social effect of our public 
school education, the two being inti- 
mately conneeted with each other. 
The first is the connection of the 
public schools and the universities, a 
connection which to a great extent 
supplies the place of an explicit, 
definite, common system of secondary 
education, such as we find in the 
bureaucratic countries of the Conti- 
nent. The second point is the unpro- 
fessional character of the education. 
An English head master said to him, 
“We do not take into consideration a 
boy’s future career, but his intellec- 
tual needs.” An excellent principle 
to be enforced in Hungary, where, 
what with the multiplicity of subjects, 
and the diversity of examining bodies, 
education loses a great part of its 
value by being split up into fragments, 
and cultivated from professional and 
mercenary motives. 

Of course most of the features above 
enumerated are necessarily dwelt upon 
for the purpose of giving the Hun- 
garians a good idea of what the English 
schools are like. But they are evi- 
dently not the sort of thing that can 
be transplanted from one country 
to another at will. The practical 
reforms for which Professor Felméri 
pleads with great force are mainly two 
—the abolition of the encyclopedic 
character of instruction in Hungary, 
and a greater severity and uniformity 
in the examinations. Let us consider 
the two points separately. 

The evils of the encyclopedic cha- 
racter of the subjects taught in 
Hungary, and uniformly enforced 
upon all the pupils, are dwelt upon both 
in the first and second volume of Pro- 
fessor Felméri’s report. In fact the 
training colleges, although connected 
by their purpose with elementary, 
really form a portion of secondary 
education. As such they were noticed 
by the French Commissioners, MM. 
Demogeot and Montucci. In the Hun- 
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garian training colleges. every. pupil 
has to study during his three years’ 
course :-— 


Universal History. 

The History of Hungarian Literature. 
The History of Education. 

Natural History. 

Natural Science. 


Each of these subjects is taught 
throughout its whole extent. In other 
words it is attempted to make the pupil 
a living encyclopedia. His memory 
is overburdened, while his judgment 
is left unexercised. The mass of 
subjects is too large to be absorbed 
and assimilated in the time. With 
this system. the professor contrasts 
the English plan of cutting out a 
definite portion of a subject to be 
learnt—an epoch in history, an author 
or a group of authors in literature, a 
few typical animals in biology, and so 
on. In this way we may hope that 
the pupil has really made his own 
what he is supposed to have learnt. 

In Hungary, teaching universal his- 
tory—summarised in three not very 
large volumes—prevents any epoch 
being treated in sufficient detail to 
become interesting and yield all the 
instruction it should be made to yield. 
In like manner, teaching the whole his- 
tory of the national literature involves 
the pupil’s learning by rote summary 
criticisms of authors of whom he has 
never read a line. The schooi com- 
pendium stands in the way of a direct 
acquaintance with the authors them- 
selves, and indeed causes a certain 
kind of dishonesty in the form of 
“swearing upon the words of the 
master.” The English pupils take 
their classical authors into their own 
hands, and learn out of them; the 
Hungarian have thrust into their 
hands the compendium of their own 
authors, and learn about them. In 
like manner the consequence of at- 
tempting to teach the whole circle of 


‘natural science is that no time is left 


for illustration by experiments ; 
though here, however, another con- 
sideration comes into play. Professor 
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Felméri contrasts the liberality of the 
English schools in the use of scientific 


instruments, libraries, &e., with the: 


practice of the Hungarian and. the 
Viennese. schools. This. of. course ‘is, 
to a great extent, the result of mate- 
rial causes. If an instrument gets 
out of order in a Hungarian provincial 
school it may be many long weeks 
before it can be repaired. Conse- 
quently the professors themselves are 
very shy of handling them, and ex- 
periments are so rarely performed 
that when attempted they are the 
source of the most painful anxiety to 
all concerned. The immense field of 
the natural sciences is thus only 
known to the Hungarian students 
from their handbooks. They learn 
to take everything on trust that they 
find printed in their pages, and their 
powers, both of bodily and mental 
vision, degenerate under such a 
system. 

Just as the professor strongly ap- 
proves of the great stress laid upon 
experiments in teaching the natural 
sciences, so he notices with commen- 
dation that mathematics are in our 
schools regarded not somuchas a science 
but as a discipline. Here, even more 
than in other branches of education, 
the English act on the principle, dis- 
cipulus se expediet ; or, as the professor 
quotes from Bunyan, “ Every tub has 
to stand on its own bottom.” 

As observed above, another great 
advantage that England has over 
Hungary is in the system of exami- 
nations. From causes which would 
take us too long to explain, the ex- 
aminations in Hungary are really in 
the hands of the teachers in the several 
institutions,-the control of the State 
being purely illusory. Consequently 
a powerful though occult influence 
continually acts in the direction of 
undue indulgence, and every year the 
Hungarian schools burden the State, 
society, and the universities with a 
flood of candidates who are not really 
qualified for the liberal professions 
and the higher grades of public em- 
ployment, and yet are provided with 
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certificates entitling them to admis- 
sion. On this point the professor 
gives comparative statistics, showing 
on the one side the large percentage 
of Hungarian students who pass with 
distinction, and on the other the large 
percentage of candidates who are 
“ plucked” in England. 

This painstaking and, as we have 
already shown, sympathetic report, of 
which a few leading features have 
been exhibited in the above pages, 
cannot fail to be profitable to the 
professor’s fellow-countrymen, for 
whose benefit it has been written. 
Whether the Hungarian Administra- 
tion will be disposed to adopt its bold 
suggestions of radical reform, or, if 
willing to adopt them, it will have 
sufficient working power to carry 
them out, is another question. The 
desire to adopt England as a model in 
educational reform is not exactly a 
new phenomenon in Hungary. Stric- 
tures similar to those of our professor 
with regard to the fragmentary and 
too professional character of the higher 
education in Hungary, illustrated by 
references to our own more liberal 
system, appeared in an_ interesting 
brochure by a young writer who has 
since been elected into the Hungarian 
Parliament. The adaptation of Eng- 
lish school books and manuals may be 
cited as another proof. Whether from 
policy or conviction, the professor 
writes as if hopeful of having his 
suggestions taken into serious and 
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favourable consideration. His report 
has, at any rate, been favourably 
noticed in the Hungarian press, by 
critics themselves engaged in educa- 
tional work. Professor Felméri him- 
self observes in the book before us, 
that one of the weak points of Hun- 
garian society is that what he calls 
its momentum inertie is too small, 
In this point Hungary is perhaps 
necessarily, it is certainly strikingly, 
different from England. With us 
every innovation, he observes, is a 
further development of what already 
exists—its natural augmentation. The 
English move forward with difficulty, 
but having once done so, retrace their 
steps with still greater difficulty. 
In the case of the Hungarians the 
momentum inertie is so slight that 
every now and then they become mere 
reformers, and cannot leave off ex- 
perimentalising. Innovations are in- 
troduced without due preparation ; 
they turn out badly, and then the 
cause is sought somewhere else than 
in this want of preparation. Hun- 
garian traditions have been continu- 
ally broken by impulses from abroad, 
hastily and imperfectly accepted. Let 
us hope that these pessimistic observa- 
tions apply rather to the past than to 
the future, and that the Hungarians, 
having proved all things, may by this 
time have acquired sufficient momentum 
inertia to hold fast that which is 
good. 
A. J. PaTTER3on. 
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SCOTCH FUNERALS, 


‘THE way in which people often talk of 
the old style of Scotch funerals would 
lead strangers to conclude that an 
uniform fashion had prevailed over 
the whole country. But the fact is 
that, except that grief was everywhere 
held to be “ dry,” the modus operandi of 
the funeral differed widely in different 
districts. In some country places, about 
Loch Lomond side, for example, every 
man who heard of a death made it a 
point to attend the funeral. When a 
Sabbath intervened between death and 
burial, then the proposed time of in- 
terment was intimated “ in the church- 
yard between the preachings ” ; while, 
if the deceased happened to be a per- 
son of some consideration in the 
locality, the beadle was sent round the 
houses to warn all and sundry of the 
time and place of the funeral. In 
the north end of the Island of 
Arran, at the period of my last 
visit, not long ago, when a death oc- 
curred, a messenger was despatched to 
every house within seven miles to in- 
timate the death and the time when it 
was proposed to bury. The messenger 
was not supposed to invite the people to 
the funeral, only to warn them of it, 
invitation being regarded as _ super- 
fluous. It is quite possible that an 
excuse for much of the drinking at 
funerals was found in the circum- 
stance that the coffin had often to be 
carried a very long distance, thus en- 
tailing a good deal of exertion on the 
part of the attendants. Carriages and 
hearses were not to be had in country 
districts, and the coffin had to be 
borne along the road on “ spokes,” and 
thus, where the way was long and the 
bearers few, the burden was often a 
heavy one. In other cases where no 
such excuse for a supply of stimu- 
lants existed the example set was fol- 
lowed from the feeling of pride. 
“Folks liked to be decent like their 
neighbours.” 
No. 272.—voL, XLVI. 


At Luss the fashion was to serve 
out no liquor at the house from which 
the funeral “lifted.” The primary 
purpose for which the company was 
met was recognised as being to get the 
body to the churchyard and buried 
there. The graveyard was, however, 
a long distance from the village, and 
the burial over, the company adjourned 
to the neighbouring “stage hoose” 
for refreshments, which, forty years 
ago, always took the following shape : 
First a glass of whisky was handed 
round, accompanied by loaf bread, oat- 
cake, and cheese. When that hac 
been discussed, a glass of rum and 
farthing “cappit” biscuit for each 
mourner followed. This again was 
succeeded by a glass of wine and a 
sponge, or funeral, biscuit. It was a 
matter of compulsion, almost, for each 
person to take off his glass each round, 
and many persons still living remember 
with a shudder their experience on 
such occasions. But even this fashion 
was mild compared with the genera- 
tion immediately preceding, when 
every guest had to swallow three 
glasses of each of the kinds of drink. 
The scandals to which this immoderate 
drinking led can be well enough con- 
ceived ; and the Lairds of Colquhoun, 
shocked at some stories that came to 
their ears, offered to provide a hearse 
at their own expense for all inter- 
ments, to take away the excuse for so 
much indulgence; but the proposed 
innovation was resisted for many 
years. On one occasion a party was 
returning after the funeral and subse- 
quent refreshment, and some kind 
friend had lent them a cart to ridehome 
in. A discussion on some point, whether 
political or religious I cannot say, 
arose, the result being that those who 
adopted the one side of the question 
refused to ride in the same cart with 
their opponents, and the weaker side 
was consequently “disrupted ” into 
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the road and had to walk the re- 
mainder of the journey. The custom of 
not supplying drink to the mourners till 
the burial was completed was one 
which might have been imitated with 
advantage elsewhere. On the south 
bank of the Clyde it did not prevail. 
Some of the inhabitants of the dis- 
trict through which the Greenock 
branch of the Caledonian Railway 
now runs, had their family “lair ” or 
burying-place in the graveyard of a 
village over the hills nearer Ayrshire. 
Whether it was usual to give a dram 
before starting or no,a supply was 
invariably furnished to help the party 
on the road. At a funeral which took 
place quite within living memory the 
rests had been frequent on the road, as 
had also been the applications to 
the pocket-pistols, and at last the 
party deployed into the churchyard 
without the coffin. Of course there 
was great consternation, followed by 
a general retracing of steps, and at 
last they discovered the object of their 
search lying by the roadside at one of 
the points where they had halted to 
rest and refresh. 

Fifty years ago, when Bridgeton and 
Calton were not so closely connected 
with Glasgow as they are now, while 
the habit of inviting people to funerals 
had crept in the circle to which the 
invitations were confined was not 
nearly so circumscribed as has since 
become the fashion, the great day 
for interments was Sabbath, and 
every Sunday the churchyards in Clyne 
Street and John Street presented a 
scene of unusual bustle. Of course 
Sunday was a very convenient day 
for poor people, as it saved them from 
losing a day’s work, but the practice 
of delaying burials till Sunday was 
carried to such a pitch as to create a 
perfect nuisance in the vicinity of 
the churchyards, and the authorities 
interfered and discouraged it to the 
extent of their power. A big funeral 
cortége was still looked upon as a most 
desirable thing, and everybody who 
was asked endeavoured to attend. It 
was quite a common thing for a man 
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to attend three funerals of different 
persons in no way related to him on 
the same day; and in fixing the 
hour for burial care was taken to suit 
the convenience of those who might 
have other funerals to assist at on 
thesame day. The daughter of a weaver, 
who died in Bridgeton half a century 
ago, told me that there were seventy- 
two persons invited to her father’s 
funeral, and her mother was exceed- 
ingly proud that of this large number 
only one failed to respond, and he was 
prevented from coming by his foot 
being so much suppurated that he 
could not get on his shoe. The custom 
in Bridgeton was to give each mourner 
a glass of wine and a biscuit, and it 
was often furnished to a large company 
by families the children of which 
would next day be crying for bread. 
Besides suiting the convenience of 
mourners who had to attend more 
than one funeral, there was another 
reason for having funerals falling on 
the same day arranged for different 
hours. Over the coffin, as it was 
carried to the grave, it was de rigueur 
to have a black velvet pall, called in 
Scottish parlance a mortcloth. There 
were no undertakers at the period to 
whom application could be made for 
the loan of the necessary covering, but 
the district had formed itself into a 
**Mortcloth Society,” the members of 
which paid a small subscription annu- 
ally, by means of which the office- 
bearers were able to keep a decent 
pall always on hand for the use of the 
members, which was taken from one 
funeral to another as it was required. 
Everybody knows that there is no 
service at the grave in Scotland, al- 
though the clergyman under whom the 
deceased “ sat” is often, indeed usually, 
present. The hats of those in attend- 
ance may be taken off the moment 
after they have lowered the coffin into 
the grave just for an instant, but even 
this is not always the case. This 
habit of dispensing with religious ex- 
ercises had its origin, no doubt, in the 
Scotch horror of doing anything that 
might give a colour to the charge of 
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following the Roman Catholic fashion 
of praying for the dead. The reading 
of a chapter of the Bible and a short 
prayer in the house before the cortége 
sets out for the churchyard is the sole 
religious service, and the preliminaries 
to this are sometimes of a kind to 
raise the idea that care is taken to dis- 
connect it from the peculiar circum- 
stances of the occasion. 

Twenty years ago I was at a funeral 
in the country at which the minister 
and his colleague of the church to 
which the deceased belonged attended. 
After the company had assembled, 
some decanters of wine and a tray 
with cake were brought in and set 
upon the table. The daughter of 
the deceased, herself a clergyman’s 
wife, then suggested that the senior 
minister should “ask a_ blessing!” 
This request served as an excuse for a 
long prayer appropriate to the circum- 
stances of the occasion which had 
brought us together, and after it was 
over cake and wine were handed round. 
Then a request was made that the 
junior clergyman should “return 
thanks,” and he readily enough in- 
dulged in a prayer, in which he 
gathered up the fragments suitable to 
the circumstances which his colleague 
had omitted, and that was the whole 
religious service — simply a grace 
before and after meat. 

That terrible scourge, the cholera, 
which visited the country in 1832, gave 
a fatal blow to the bacchanalian orgies 
with which it had been the fashion to 
celebrate funerals in Port Glasgow. 
Men were willing enough to pay the last 
possible mark of respect to the dead, 
but naturally took every precaution to 
avoid exposing themselves to unneces- 
sary risk. So, instead of meeting in 
the house, as had been the custom, they 
simply gathered in the street before 
the door, and followed the hearse to 
the place of burial. The old Port 
Glasgow gentleman who is my 
informant would not enter into par- 
ticulars anent the proceedings prior to 
that date ; but he made the significant 
remark that while the new fashion only 
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involved the loss of an hour under the 
old system attendance at a funeral 
meant the loss of a whole day. 

I have already referred to what was 
called the “funeral biscuit,” which 
was seldom eaten by such of the male 
mourners as had young folks at home. 
My grandfather, who resided in a 
small burgh in Renfrewshire, always 
had one or two of his grandchildren 
awaiting his return from any burial 
he attended, who were not often <lis- 
appointed in seeing the coveted morsel 
produced from his pocket and having 
it shared among them. But this 
biscuit deserves mention for another 
reason. Right on top of it, in the 
centre, was placed a piece of dark- 
coloured orange-peel, and it is just pos- 
sible that its presence was the per- 
petuation of a symbol used at old 
heathen rites. Quite within living 
memory it was also customary to put 
a black mark on some of the oat- 
cakes served along with whisky in 
public-houses in Rutherglen, near 
Glasgow. Few, if any, of those who 
observed this custom in baking the 
cakes latterly, could have the least 
notion of what their action implied ; 
but its origin may be traced to the old 
heathen practice at the feasts of Baal 
of giving bread with a black mark 
upon it to those unhappy persons who 
were selected as victims to be sacri- 
ficed. It is possible that the bit of 
dark orange-peel upon the light 
sponge biscuit is just a more modified. 
perpetuation of the same superstitious 
observance as was handed down 
through the oat-cakes of the Ruth- 
erglen publicans. A more prosaic ex- 
planation, no doubt, occurred to the 
man in Ayrshire, when he for the 
first time attended a funeral where 
the biscuit with the orange-peel was 
served. Orange-peel was a new ex- 
perience to him, and when the tough 
substance got entangled in his teeth 
he dislodged it and threw it away, 
wondering, with an expletive more 
forcible than reverential, ‘“ what 
induced people to put ‘ham rinds’ 
into their biscuits!” 

m 2 
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When an invitation is being given 
verbally to a funeral in Scotland, the 
person invited usually asks, “ When 
do you lift?” meaning “ At what hour 
is the funeral to take place?” The 
manner of conveying the coffin from 
the house to the place of interment, 
still followed in Eaglesham, a village 
in the south of Renfrewshire, abun- 
dantly explains this phrase. As can 
be well enough understood, hearses 
and coaches are institutions belong- 
ing to towns and cities, not to vil- 
lages. In the latter the coffin is 
borne to the grave on three poles, 
which are passed under it, long 
enough to leave a sufficient portion 
for two men to grasp on either side. 
Of course it is impossible to place 
these “spokes” in position in the 
house, so a couple of stools are 
brought out to the street, the coffin 
is placed upon them, and when the 
cortége is ready to go the spokes are 
passed under, the coffin is “lifted,” 
and the procession moves off. 

Though Eaglesham is not ten miles 
distant from Glasgow, the old fashion 
of warning everybody to the funeral 
is still followed, and as the houses 
generally are small, the company often 
enough meets in the church. Even 
in the sacred edifice, after the per- 
formance of short religious exercises, 
a tray with glasses on it is occasion- 
ally brought in, and a supply of liquor 
served out to all who care to partake 
of it. In this village it is also the 
custom for the entire company to wait 
in the churchyard till the burial has 
been quite completed, Eaglesham in 
this respect presenting a favourable 
contrast to other places, where only 
one or two of the nearer relatives are 
left to see the sexton complete his 
work. The last shovelful of earth 
having been put in, the chief mourner 
gets up on a stone, and, taking off his 
hat, says, in a loud voice, “Gentle- 
men, I thank you for your company,” 
which is the signal to disperse. 

I feel persuaded that it is one of 
the “things not generally known” 
that “waking” the dead has been 
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practised in one of the northern 
counties of Scotland from time im- 
memorial, and is still in vogue there. 
When a death occurs in Glen Urqu- 
hart, the survivors in the household 
are never suffered to be alone with 
their dead till the day of the funeral. 
The body is not coffined till the day 
of interment, for the simple reason 
that the coffin has to be made by the 
village joiner after death takes place. 
A house with a corpse in it becomes 
for the two or three days and nights 
that intervene between death and 
burial the rendezvous of all the neigh- 
bours, who sit and tell stories—ghost 
stories having a decided preference— 
ostensibly to keep the bereaved family 
from feeling eerie, but really.for pur- 
poses of entertainment. Such gather- 
ings differ from Irish “ wakes” in this 
particular, that tobacco and pipes are 
not provided by the relatives of the 
deceased, each attender bringing his 
own supply of these luxuries; but 
whisky is supplied by the family in 
whose house the wake is held, and 
pretty freely dispensed. Such gather- 
ings are favourite resorts of blushing 
lasses and strapping lads who are 
courting, and are often the scene of 
more laughter than tears. The fune- 
rals in this locality present an im- 
posing spectacle, often as many as a 
hundred men, decently clad in black 
broadcloth, winding in slow proces- 
sion through the valley, in the rear 
of the bearers who carry the coffin. 
But here again we have an illustra- 
tion of local variations of custom ; for 
though it is the habit to invite all the 
male inhabitants of the district, the 
next-door neighbour of the deceased 
would not go to the funeral without 
receiving a direct invitation; while 
over the hills, in the adjoining glen, 
no invitations are issued, but every- 
body is expected to attend. Of course 
where drink is supplied at the wake 
it is not withheld at the burial, and 
besides the round served out at the 
house there is another often at the 
churchyard, Enough drink and bread 
and cheese to supply a hundred men 
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is no light weight, and where the 
cortége has to go a few miles to the 
place of interment, it is usual to send 
a small pony-cart, bearing the refresh- 
ments, after the party. A jar of 
whisky invariably forms part of the 
contents of the cart, whatever may 
be the more solid portion of the re- 
freshment provided. The people are 
Free Church toa man, but they are not 
teetotal ; and it is nothing out of the 
common, after the grave has been 
filled up, to see an old Free Church 
elder standing, possibly on a flat tomb- 
stone, engaged in asking a blessing 
on the refreshment about to be par- 
taken, with a bottle of whisky in the 
one hand and a glass in the other. 
A gentleman resident in Glasgow, a 
native of the district, informed me 
that on a recent visit to Glen Urqu- 
hart he took part in a funeral which 
was very largely attended, but of all the 
company assembled round the grave 
he was the only one who refused to 
drink the whisky. One man, how- 
ever, has become an abstainer, and 


a member of his family having died, 
he had no liquor at the funeral, but 
provided an abundant supply of milk 


instead, This strict adherence to 
his temperance principles gave great 
offence, his neighbours universally 
ascribing his conduct solely to mean- 
ness. For his plea of principle they 
had nothing but scorn. “ Principle 
had nothing, and could have nothing, 
to do with it,” they asserted. “The 
minister had no scruple in taking off 
his dram, and was he going to set him- 
self up as better than the minister?” 
So widespread was the discontent 
that it is doubtful if as numerous a 
party will gather the next time an 
interment takes place from his house. 
Indeed, at a funeral which took place 
in the north of Argyllshire, some time 
ago, a feeling akin to this was openly 
expressed. The deceased, if not a 
member of the minister’s family, was 
at least one of his household, and an 
extra largecompany had assembled ; the 
parishioners coming from the remotest 
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corners of the parish out of respect 
for their clergyman. The hour of 
interment arrived, the short religious 
exercises were gone through, and the 
coffin was lifted by the bearers ; but 
still there was no sign of anything in 
the shape of refreshment, and, in any- 
thing but an agreeable frame of mind, 
the numerous party ranged themselves 
in procession and proceeded towards 
the burial-ground. On the way con- 
fidential communications be- 
tween the mourners, which took the 
form of such ejaculations as “ Horrid 
mean!” “Wish I had never come a 
step;” and others of a like nature. 
But in the churchyard disappointment 
gave place to expectation, in conge- 
quence of an invitation to all present 
to return to the manse for refresh- 
ment. In the manse there is little 
cause to doubt that satisfaction fol- 
lowed upon expectation. What the 
nature of the refreshment might be 
was not stated; but a good guess may 
be hazarded from the fact that few of 
the mourners reached home that night. 
A sharp shower of snow fell in the 
afternoon and evening ; and at night 
the white country roads presented 
curious spectacles of uncouth figures, 
clad in black, bobbing up and down, 
sometimes struggling along for a short 
distance in zigzag fashion, but in 
most cases resolving themselves at 
last into a snoring black heap in, the 
ditch. P 

Such instances of indecent excess 
make it a matter of thankfulness that 
the custom, which is almost universal 
now in all large towns, of having no 
drink at funerals, is already followed 
in some parts of the country, and 
promises rapidly to obtain general 
favour and concurrence. But, while 
this is as it should be, it is to be 
hoped that the kindly custom which 
recognises as an obligation the last 
mark of respect for the dead will long 
continue one of the marked charac- 
teristics of Scottish rural life. 


Wittiam McQueen. 












WHILst many pens are busily engaged 
in a controversy respecting the merits 
and demerits of the Egyptian 
‘‘ national”? movement, and in recom- 
mending courses of action as diverse 
as the theories entertained by indi- 
vidual writers, events in Egypt are 
rapidly approaching a crisis which 
may find us wholly unprepared. I 
therefore propose to sketch the rise 
apd subsequent development of the 
“party,” noting some of the effects 
already produced, and leaving my 
readers to form their own conclusions. 

When Ismail Pasha reigned supreme, 
the autocratic ruler of a submissive 
people, the corvée and the conscription 
weve the curse of village life. A mother 
would frequently maim, or look with 
complaisance on the progress of oph- 
thalmia in her child, that it might 
save him from the dreaded conscrip- 
tion, The soldiery were ill-clothed 
and poorly fed, their term of service 
was not observed, and their pay— 
wretchedly small and always in arrear 
—was doled out to them in driblets 
at irregular intervals. At that time 
the greatest happiness to which an 
Egyptian soldier might aspire was— 
not payment of his arrears, of that he 
kept no count but—permission to 
retura to his native village, and the 
gift of a few piastres to help him on 
his road. In respect to the higher 
grades in the army the case was how- 
ever very different. Irregular pay 
did not cause so much inconvenience 
as might be imagined, because the 
system of deferred payment, at that 
time prevalent throughout the country, 
had developed a corresponding system 
of credit, which held good so long as 
the government official, civil or 
military, remained on active service. 
The officers’ establishments were 
maintained on more or less extensive 
scales, to suit the social position of 
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their wives, and their followers and 
dependents were often very numerous. 
That this should be so will be readily 
understood when it is remembered 
that, as a rule, the Egyptian officer’s 
position in the higher ranks is de- 
pendent on his wife’s influence in the 
harems. The following sketch of 
every day life will best illustrate the 
Egyptian military curriculum. 

Hamir Bey is the sub-governor 
of a province, with a large family 
and many poor relations, his brother 
being a barber in the neighbouring 
village. According to custom, he had 
been married when yet a boy, to a 
woman of his father’s choice, and it 
was through his wife’s influence he 
had obtained this appointment. He 
afterwards added two younger com- 
panions to his household, which, when 
I knew him, consisted of three wives, 
a score of children, and a numerous 
retinue of servants and dependants. 
Hamar was sorely perplexed to know 
what to do with his numerous off- 
spring asthey grew up. Fortunately 
he possessed a good friend at Cairo, 
whose wife had the entrée of the best 
harems, where she and her khatbeh 
assiduously chanted the praises of the 
young Hamirin. One of the sons 
speedily obtained a commission in the 
Damanhour cavalry, and on his mar- 
riage with Princess Fatma Hanem’s! 
favourite Abyssinian slave, was raised 
to the rank of pasha, and given a com- 
mand in the Household Brigade. His 
brethren are provided for in a similar 
manner, their positions varying accord- 
ing to the social status of their wives, 
or the influence they manage to retain 
with their former protectors. It will 


thus be seen that influence in the 
harem meant interest at the War 
Office, and that the higher grades in 


1 The proper names above given are ficti- 
tious. 
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the army, as indeed in every depart- 
ment of the state, were reserved for 
those who backsheeshed the highest, or 
consented to purchase promotion by 
accepting a bride without question, 
from the miscellaneous throngs which 
overflow the walls of an Egyptian 
satrap’s harem. Matters stood thus 
when the Nubar-Wilson Ministry re- 
solved to disband a portion of the 
army. Unfortunately no provision 
for pension was made, or terms offered 
to the officers on their forced retire- 
ment ; nothing arranged for the settle- 
ment of their arrears of pay, or for the 
return of the men to their various 
destinations. The Khedive expostu- 
lated, but his advisers insisted. A 
legitimate cause for grievance was 
eagerly seized upon by the powerful 
intriguant of that day; the ser- 
pent’s teeth were sown, and in the 
subsequent “insurrection,” in which 
the ministry were overwhelmed, the 
“national party” sprang into ex- 
istence. 

Its ranks have since been recruited 
in various ways. The gradual closing 
of two royal roads to fortune—the 
harem and the courts of King Back- 
sheesh—has done much to swell the 
patriotic party, whose cry is “ Egypt 
for the Egyptians ;” and the peculiar 
form of government established at 
Cairo rather tends to foster feelings of 
impatience and discontent. 

Accustomed to be governed by a 
rod of iron, the people were suddenly 
left, on the deposition of Ismail Pasha, 
with no one to restrain, coerce, or 
guide. A little more firmness at 
that time, on the part of England and 
France, would have prevented the 
subsequent growth of discontent. But 
we chose rather to take away, than to 
build up ; to deprive the nominal ruler 
of Egypt of all power for good or 
evil, and to govern by irresponsible 
advisers, who on their part lacked all 
but the normal support of their re- 
spective governments. In a country 
where to breathe is to intrigue, 
temptation was given to those inclined 
to be hostile to the establishment of 
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law and order, as well as to those 
“ patriots” who, tasting for the first 
time of the sweets of freedom, with- 
out understanding its obligations, ex- 
pected, after centuries of oppression, 
to transplant the full blown tree of 
liberty to Egypt before the soil had 
been prepared for its reception. The 
experiment could have but one result, 
a result similar to that one might 
expect at a public school, were rules, 
regulations, and masters, suddenly 
swept away to allow of the boys 
being educated by a batch of advisers, 
whom they might listen to or not as 
their fancy directed. Yet, notwith- 
standing its limited power and equivo- 
cal position, the control at Cairo, with 
the system of administrative govern- 
ment established by England and 
France, has already worked wonders in 
the land, as the increased returns in 
every department into which the 
European element has, however 
sparingly, been introduced, amply 
testifies; but its beneficial influence 
has scarcely penetrated to the lower 
strata of the population, whilst the 
Constantinople party, Ismail Pasha’s, 
and the “national,” jealous alike of 
our interference, have emissaries in the 
Fellah’s hut and the Bedouin’s tent. 
The smouldering fires of centuries 
of oppression are being assiduously 
fanned, and the people taught to 
believe that England and France care 
for nanght else than to sit by the 
flesh pots, and suck the lifeblood out 
of the country. The discontent 
at the establishment of law and order 
in the civil administrations, also con- 
tributes greatly to swell the number 
of our opponents. That this should 
be so was inevitable, though it has 
perhaps, in some cases, been needlessly 
increased by a manifest want of tact 
and experience on the part of some of 
our administrators, in carrying out the 
difficult task before them. In an 
Eastern country more care should be 
taken than is generally shown, in the 
selection of our officials, for no race is 
more observant and appreciative of 
character than the Oriental, and they 
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seize on the weak points and turn 
them to account. 

Concerning the Egyptian Civil 
Service Mr. Stephen Cave writes in 
his report on the financial condition of 
Egypt in 1876 :— 


_ “From the pashas downwards every office 
18 a tenancy at will, and experience shows that 
while dishonesty goes wholly or partially un- 
punished, independence of thought and action, 
resolution to do one’s a and to resist the 
peculation and neglect which pervade every 
department, give rise to intrigues, which 
sooner or later bring about the downfall of 
honest officials; consequently, those who 
begin with a desire to do their duty give way 
before the obstructiveness which paralyses 
every effort.” 


Has the service improved since that 
day? To judge by Arabi’s utterances, 
as declaimed by Sir William Gregory, 
the rank and file of Ismail’s corrupt 
army of civil servants, “who are in- 
triguing to renew their evil ways,” have 
been banished en masse to some Stygian 
creek there to repent of their sins. 

This is however far from being the 
case, and I am perfectly justified in 
asserting that no radical change has 
been effected in the personnel or cha- 
acter of the Egyptian Civil Service by 
the European element so sparingly 
introduced. The mass has not been 
leavened, but merely held in subjec- 
tion, whilst intrigue as rampant as of 
yore is continually working the down- 
fall of honest and able officials both 
native and European. The former 
are powerless to stem the tide, without 
the aid of independent and fearless 
Europeans to set example, and lead 
the way ; but the latter in their turn, 
require more tangible support than is 
to be found in the “toleration” of 
the national party. Without full 
powers to reorganise they had best 
retire from an impossible task. 

Dismissal from a European admin- 
istration is now a passport to native 
advancement. Not long ago an official 
was dismisse! by an Englishman for 
dishonesty, coupled with incapacity. 
To-day the same official is a pasha and 
the governor of a province, to-morrow 
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he may be a judge in the tribunals or 
minister of justice ! 

A late commissioner of the Soudan 
was dismissed for peculation and indis- 
cretion by one of our most illustrious 
countrymen, and was forthwith ap- 
pointed Governor of Alexandria and 
subsequently rewarded with a port- 
folio. The governor of another pro- 
vince, who in cold blood murdered a 
native Sheikh, for not complying with 
his wishes, and compelled to fly the 
province to save himself from just 
retribution, was afterwards appointed 
Governor-General of the Soudan, not- 
withstanding the efforts made on the 
part of an English officer to bring the 
delinquent to justice. 

The names of the civil servants of 
the “old régime” actually en disponi- 
bilité might be counted on one’s 
fingers. ‘They have been shifted from 
one administration to another, from 
one service to another, according to old 
usage, but their baneful presence is 
felt in every department of the state. 
It is from these heterogeneous 
materials of discontent and corrup- 
tion that the opponents of the system 
of administrative government intro- 
duced by England and France have 
constituted themselves the “ national 
party,” in which the military element 
so visibly predominates that we are 
actually living under a military despo- 
tism—a government by the army—in 
which the agricultural and commercial 
classes have no voice whatsoever. 

Sir William Gregory, the steadfast 
champion of the national party, ac- 
knowledges that “the recent changes 
have weakened the hands of the dis- 
trict governors throughout the country 
in their endeavours to preserve life, 
property, and order. The village 
sheikhs who return the members of the 
Assembly are masters of the situation, 
and as the Moudirs (provincial gover- 
nors) may be attacked in the Assembly 
they are naturally afraid of raising any 
outcry against their proceedings,” and 
he goes on to say that both in Upper 
Egypt and the Delta “serious dis- 
organisation prevails.” Nevertheless 
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Sir William implores us to love the 
“party” with all its faults, and to 
join him in a fervent “God bless it.” 
He sees in his mind’s eye “the whole 
population of Egypt with their hands 
raised aloft to Allah in prayer for its 
duration.” Verily since Sir William 
made his discovery of the “national 
party” on the banks of the Nile and 
perceived a modern Moses in Arabi 
Bey, his solicitude for the Colonel’s 
welfare could scarcely have been sur- 
passed by that of Pharaoh’s daughter 
on finding the babe in the bulrushes. 
Let us hope the modern Moses is not 
destined to become another spoiler of 
the Egyptians. But other troubles 
loom in the distance. Arabi Bey has 
redressed the wrongs of his immediate 
party, his brothers in arms; but in 
doing so has inadvertently taught 
them to regard insubordination as the 
true secret of success. Apparently 
the lesson has not been lost, as may 
be judged from the following incident. 
At a recent council of ministers it was 
resolved to disband a regiment which 
had been formed for special service in 
the Soudan. In the notice which was 
allowed to appear on the subject it 
was stated that the step had been 
taken from motives of economy, and 
on the advice of H.E. Abdel Kader 
Pasha, the Governor-General of the 
Soudan, who considered that a corps 
of irregulars and Bedouins, recruited 
on the spot, in addition to the troops 
already in the Soudan, would be 
sufficient to maintain order, and resist 
the incursions of the Abyssinians. 
Yet at that time the news from the 
Abyssinian frontier was anything but 
assuring. Rachid Pasha, the com- 
mander of the forces on the frontier, 
had telegraphed in all haste for rein- 
forcements and for artillery to occupy 
certain important strategic positions in 
the neighbourhood of Gallabat and 
Hamran, the incursions of the Abys- 
sinians along the whole frontier line 
having given rise to serious apprehen- 
sions. The corn in the Sanhit districts 
was left uncut for want of the means 
of transport, the caravans having 
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disappeared, as if by magic, on the 
outburst of hostilities. Even Masso- 
wah was threatened, and yet Ala-ed- 
Din Pasha, the Governor of the 
Egyptian littoral, was only able to 
procure some 500 regular and 200 
irregular troops from Kassala for its 
protection : while accounts both from 
Fashoda and Darfour show that those 
provinces are almost in a state of 
anarchy. 

Although the signs of activity on 
the Abyssinian frontier may be no- 
thing more important than the usual 
yearly visit to levy taxes, in a 
territory which Egypt has occupied 
since the time of Mutzinger Pasha 
but never succeeded in annexing, 
yet it would scarcely seem a pro- 
pitious moment, when troops were 
applied for, to disband a force especi- 
ally formed for Soudan duty. 

Then again we are told that the 
President of the Council has decided 
upon the total abolition of slavery and 
the suppression of the slave traffic in 
the provinces of the Soudan, Abdel 
Kader Pasha, the Governor-General, 
has been charged to carry out the 
decision. Does his excellency expect 
to execute a task which all Gordon 
Pasha’s experience and energy failed 
to accomplish, with a corps of irregu- 
lars recruited from the native Bedouin 
tribes on the spot; simply because a 
chamber of notables have resolved 
it shall be done? This, too, at a 
moment when H.B.M.’s Consul at 
Jeddah has telegraphed for men-of- 
war to blockade the coast, to stop the 
constant stream of slaves from the 
Soudan to Jeddah, which is the market 
for Egypt, Turkey, and the Moham- 
medan world. It is surprising also, 
that economy in matters military 
should enter so largely into the 
calculations of the ministry at this 
moment, when, at the dictation of 
Arabi, the funds available for the 
prosecution of the much needed pub- 
lic works in 1882 have been appro- 
priated by the Minister of War for 
the avowed purpose of increasing the 
army and providing for the immensely 
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enhanced cost of its maintenance. 
No! the sole explanation is to be 
found in the paragraph which pre- 
cedes my account of this incident, and 
the fact that insubordination is ram- 
pant in the army. 

The spirit of insubordination is not 
confined to the army, but may be 
daily observed on board the govern- 
ment steamers, where the sailors on 
the slightest provocation refuse to 
obey the orders of:their superiors, and 
appeal direct to Arabi. 

The Panislamic doctrine so diligently 
promulgated of late is showing its 
effects in the insolent bearing of the 
soldiery, and their readiness to seize 
an opportunity of showing brutality 
towards the Christian dog. Yet the 
Egyptian soldier is by nature docile 
enough, and was wont to be content 
so long as he was not asked to do 
more than barrack-yard exercise. He 
has, however, always evinced a strong 
prejudice against active service. In 
Abyssinia, although led by experienced 
American officers, he was beaten in 
every encounter; in the Russo-Tur- 
kish war the Egyptian contingent had 
to be relegated to garrison duty ; and 
in December last, when the troops 
under Rachid Bey came in contact 
with the wild followers of Fakri Mo- 
hammed Ahmed, the fanatical “ pro- 
phet” of Dongola, five hundred 
Egyptian soldiers, armed with Re- 
mington rifles, ran away without 
firing a shot, their arms and ammuni- 
tion falling into the hands of the 
insurgents. And yet the “black” 
troops, of which the force was mainly 
composed, are counted the best 
soldiers in the Egyptian army. 

The dislike for “war's glorious 
art’”’ may be due in some measure to 
the class from which the ranks are 
chiefly recruited—the down-trodden 
labourers of the soil—and to the 
Coptic or Christian element, which does 
not readily amalgamate with the 
Moslem. Be that as it may, the 
Soudan provinces are not in high 
repute with the Egyptian soldier, and 
Arabi will find it difficult now to com- 
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mand, where once he refused to obey. 
That he was imbued with honest in- 
tentions when he strove to redress the 
wrongs of his particular party I do 
not question, but he decidedly lacks 
the judicious hand and the pre- 
science necessary to lead his country- 
men safely on the paths of prosperity 
and progress. He has been already 
floated far beyond his depth by the 
tide of events, and cannot now hold 
back. Possibly even before this is 
published another émeute may secure 
him a yet higher position ; but when 
he accepted the title of pasha and a 
portfolio the prelude to his funeral 
march was sounded, for from that day 
his influence and power have been 
steadily on the wane. 

Since the European control at Cairo 
has faded before the aggression of the 
national party to the mere semblance 
of a power in Egypt, abuses which 
were being slowly and laboriously 
eradicated have again assumed their 
wonted proportions, The frequent 
visits of the European district in- 
spector to the Moudirieh, and the 
knowledge that his report to the Con- 
trol on cases of imprisonment, tyranny, 
or peculation, would obtain prompt 
and impartial consideration, was be- 
ginning to exert a salutary influence, 
by restoring confidence to the fellah, 
and teaching his brutal and ignorant 
taskmaster a lesson altogether new to 
the Eastern mind. 

It was new indeed in Egypt to find 
a tribunal which disregarded every 
consideration except the merits of the 
cases brought before it; and treated 
with equal indifference the influence 
of the powerful and the helplessness 
of the weak; and the example was 
not without an effect which promised 
well for the future. Unfortunately 
the good seed has now been scattered 
to the winds. The following account 


of what has just occurred will serve 
as an example of the present state of 
affairs in the Delta. 

About four miles from Zagazig, the 
great cotton centre of the rich province 
of Charkia, lies Zankaloon, the pro- 
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perty of Prince Ibrahim Pasha. The 
estate is about 5,000 acres in extent, 
and affords employment and sustenance 
to a peasant population numbering 
some 2,000 to 3,000 souls. Soon after 
the late military émeute, which over- 
threw the Cherif ministry and elevated 
Arabi Bey to the dictatorship, many 
signs of discontent were observed 
among the fellaheen in this neigh- 
bourhood. An inspector was de- 
spatched from Cairo by the prince to 
inquire into the cause. I will select 
one out of the many cases judged as 
an example of the corrupt system of 
peculation under which the peasantry 
of Egypt have suffered for centuries, 
and which it was one of the special 
tasks the Control had set itself to 
eradicate, knowing it to be the root 
of much that is evil in the country. 
A fellah presented his keschf, or re- 
ceipt to the seraf, expecting to receive 
two months’ pay at the rate of pr. 2} 
(about sixpence) per diem, ¢.e. pr. 150. 
As usual the clerk had written out his 
receipt, to which the peasant, who can 
neither read nor write, attaches his 
seal. 

On the money being counted out, the 
man found that twenty days’ pay due 
to him had been deducted, and he con- 
sequently refused to receive the money 
tendered. A stormy war of not merely 
words ensued, in which the keschf was 
destroyed. The man departed in de- 
spair, to return again after many 
days, when, through the intercession 
of some friendly sheikhs, a new receipt 
was made out for the correct number 
of days; but here a new difficulty 
presented itself. He was offered 
treacle in lieu of cash. The man pro- 
tested, but finding it would be that or 
nothing, he accepted an order on tho 
treacle factory for forty rotles of 
treacle, which he afterwards sold in 
the market for twenty-two piastres! 
thus losing 138 piastres of his hard- 
earned money. This being but an 
instance of many hundred acts of 
similar oppression, rumours of the pre- 
vailing discontent ultimately reached 
the ears of Arabi Pasha, who de- 
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spatched a serjeant and some men to 
inquire into the cause of the grievances, 
These men soon added fuel to the 
flame, by preaching the doctrine of 
peasant proprietorship and no-rent to 
the astonished fellaheen. The result 
speedily followed. The peasantry 
struck work en masse, leaving the 
crops to rot in the fields. This seems 
to have been scarcely anticipated, for 
energetic measures were then adopted 
to force them to obedience. The market 
was closed, and flogging was had re- 
course to, in a manner that reminded me 
of those old days so regretfully alluded 
to by the “Fellah’s Son” in the 
columns of a London paper. A de- 
tachment of soldiers were despatched 
to the spot, and in the attempt to 
resist the fellaheen got considerably 
the worst of it, but nevertheless refused 
to work. As matters seemed to be going 
from bad to worse, the prince leased 
the property to some French investors 
for five years. On Monday last Mon- 
sieur Poiloy took possession, and 
hoisted the French flag at Zankaloon ! 

To save himself from the odium of 
having caused discontent by his own 
shameless rapacity, the agent for- 
warded to the prince a testimonial 
bearing 100 signatures, or seals, in 
which it was declared that the dis- 
turbance was caused by Arabi Pasha’s 
emissaries, who had preached sedition 
in the province. On examination, 
however, it was discovered that only 
nine out of the hundred seals had 
been affixed with the knowledge of 
the owners, the seals being held by the 
agent’s clerk for the purpose of sign- 
ing the receipts. 

The people of Egypt desire that 
form of government which will best 
guard them from oppression ; and they 
are fully aware that the desired form 
will not be secured to them under the 
native pashas; but, above all things, 
they desire a positive and responsible 
executive, that will put an end to the 
present state of incertitude and doubt 
which paralyses every action. 


Sanip-E.L-Hac. 
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II.—AN ORIENTAL PRISON AND PRISONERS. 


Havine seen the Cairo saints, I thought 
1 would complete my view of the ex- 
tremes of Oriental society by seeing 
the sinners,—what manner of men 
they were, and how they lived. Be- 
sides, as I had one night given a “ fan- 
tasiyeh” in the shape of a feast of 
leavened cakes to all the dogs I could 
find,—and their name was legion—I 
thought I could do no better than in- 
clude within the scope of my largesse 
their more miserable fellow-creatures. 

For the sake of those who do not 
know Cairo, I should explain that 
most sightseeing there is done on 
donkey-back, and the boy who runs 
behind his beast with gentle persua- 
sion in hand and voice guides you on 
all occasions, and is a far trustier 
Achates than any magnificently-attired 
dragoman, whose chief métier is to re- 
ceive commissions from the spiders 
(shopkeepers) into whose parlours 
(bazaars) he invites you. 

The name of my donkey boy was 
Abdul al Hammar, a very sharp fellow 
even for a donkey-boy ; to him, there- 
fore, I applied for information and 
advice. 

‘* Where,” said I, “does one find 
the most miserable people in Cairo— 
the poorest?” 

“In the prisons,” said Abdul; “I 
was there myself last year for fighting 
one Frenchman.” 

“ Are they fed?” I asked. 

“Very seldom,” replied my donkey- 
boy; “the officers, they take the 
prisoner’s food.” 

“Then be ready at half-past ten to- 
morrow with a donkey, to carry some 
bread to the prisons. Can I get in?” 

“*O yes, easily.” 

“‘ And how much bread do you think 
would be enough to give each of the 
prisoners a meal ?”’ 

Here Abdul saw a fine opening for 
business, for though he is as honest a 
Cairene as you will find, he is honest 
among Cairenes only. 

“You will want forty franes worth 


of bread ; and they would be very glad 
to get some cigarettes.” 

“Well,” said I, “here are two Na- 
poleons for bread, and a half-napoleon 
for cigarettes. Be ready forme punc- 
tually.” 

At half-past ten, then, behold us—a 
donkey carrying a couple of panniers 
filled with the round sour cakes which 
Abdul called “loaves” (very few, I 
thought, for two napoleons—bvt let 
that pass); Abdul’s lieutenant, a hun- 
gry-looking Arab, Abdul and myself. 
Abdul had evidently made no secret 
of our destination, and we were the 
objects of some amusement to the 
knot of donkey-boys and _ street- 
loafers who had gathered round. 
Doubtless they thought it was only 
another case of the fantastic madness 
that flourishes among Englishmen. 
Perhaps it was. 

The prison to which we were bound 
was once a palace of Ismail’s, but after 
that pleasure-loving potentate had by 
the.offer of a heavy backshish of in- 
terest got loans large enough to build 
a few comfortable mansions elsewhere, 
the home he deserted was reserved for 
the reception of less fortunate rascals, 
less comfortably entertained in durance 
vile. All sorts of offenders are con- 
fined here—debtors to the state, 
brawlers, the Arab species of burglar, 
coiners—all massed together, with no 
separation except of the sexes and of 
Europeans from Orientals. 

Abdul had assured me that no official 
permission was necessary to gain ad- 
mission ; I had only to say that I had 
brought food for the prisoners. And 
I was to be sure, said my wise guide, 
to distribute it myself, or else none of 
it would get beyond the officers. 
Abdul was right. Always employ an 
Arab to outwit an Arab. 

Sure enough, no sort of obstacle was 
offered us, so, followed by a crowd of 
old men, women, and children (rela- 
tives, I suppose, of the convicts)— 
wretched-looking creatures, crying the 
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eternal cry for bachshish, we wandered 
through several court-yards, past here 
and there a vicious, hungry-looking 
soldier, into the centre court-yard of 
all. The sight that there met my eyes 
was beyond forgetting; what I was 
yet to see was likely to make the im- 
pression more indelible. 

We were in a sort of ill-paved, ill- 
looking, ill-smelling square; on each 
side of the square was a large door, 
now thrown open, displaying an inner 
door of cross-barred wooden grating, 
and behind, row upon row of miserable, 
hopeless faces. Already the old folk 
and children who had followed us had 
begun to pilfer from the bread pan- 
niers, and as soon as the prisoners 
caught sight of the food, the horrid 
clanking of chains grated on my ears, 
loud cries and howls came from the 
gratings, and the faces at the apertures 
multiplied threefold. I could see the 
poor wretches struggling with one an- 
other for a place in front, the weakest, 
of course, going to the wall, the 
greediest and strongest crushing for- 
ward. And such faces! Most of 
them were revolting enough in them- 
selves, and could well have spared the 
loathsome environment that made them 
worse. On some, indeed, that scourge 
of the East, leprosy, had left its mark ; 
some were merely ill- and hungry- 
looking; the better-favoured seemed 
to stay with their chains behind, for 
shame, perhaps. All the foremost 
cried out for the bread they saw, and 
scrambled and fought like wild beasts 
for such of the round cakes as {escaped 
through the bars without being torn 
piece-meal in their passage. One or 
two of the officials volunteered to help 
us to distribute our doles; and of 
course inviolable Eastern custom de- 
manded that a little of the sorry stuff 
should disappear by the way into their 
own capacious pockets. I tried to get 
one of these fellows—Jusef, as I had 
heard some of the prisoners call him— 
to deal out the bread in something like 
order, but order seemed impossible ; 
official authority stopped short outside 
the bars of the prison-house, while in- 
side I could see some sturdy ruffians 
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dealing blows to their fellows with 
rude whips and sticks, and even with 
their chains, driving them from the 
raised step that led to the door, cursing 
loudly. And while this din was in our 
ears, and we were feeding the wretches 
inside the bars, the unfortunates out- 
side, who had followed us closely to 
this very holy of holies, were pilfering 
as fast as hands, big or little, could 
help them. Yes, big or little; one 
tiny child, about five years old, stole 
three cakes before my eyes, was cuffed, 
hustled away, and returned in a 
minute to steal a fourth from my 
left hand, while her mother was 
snatching from my right. The cigar- 
ettes produced almost equal excitement, 
and were hugged by the happy pos- 
sessors almost as eagerly as the 
bread. 

And now that my stock of provisions 
was exhausted, I thought I had seen 
enough for once, and proceeded to 
make my way out of the vile den. 
As I was moving off, one of the ofli- 
cials blandly asked for bachshish, in 
reply to which I used all the few 
Arabic indignant expletives I knew, 
and failing that, French, and when 
that, also, came too slowly for my in- 
dignation, I found relief in native 
English. 

I heard subsequently, that “the 
Khedive,”—i.e. I suppose, the govern- 
ment—sends daily supplies to the 
prisons to the extent of three of those 
small round cakes for each person in 
confinement ; but they only get one ; and 
some who had tasted the sweets of this 
same prison-house, assured me that 
they often got none. Where do the 
rest go? What man who knows Egypt, 
knows not this, too ? 

I went afterwards to the same place 
on ‘the same errand three times, once 
by myself, when much the same set of 
experiences presented themselves, twice 
with ladies who were kind enough to 
proffer their assistance to provide a 
meal for the unfortunates, and see 
what could be done for the women; 
for J, of course, was not permitted 
access to the women’s quarters. 

On appearing with ladies, I had some 
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little difficuty in passing. I had to pre- 
sent myself before the pasha, and ex- 
plain myself to his rather stupid and 
marvelling lordship ; but I got the re- 
quired leave, and we distributed our 
doles. This time we had dispensed with 
Abdul’s assistance in buying the bread, 
and found that the expenditure of one 
napoleon by ourselves secured a more 
plentiful feast than Abdul’s two. Poor 
Abdul! he is only an Arab, and it is 
hardly wonderful if, having been for 
once elevated to the discharge of offi- 
cial duties, he fell so easily and natu- 
rally into official ways. 

On my last visit, mindful of our 
former delay, I sent a note in my 
politest French to the pasha request- 
ing his permission to bring three 
ladies to the prison at 10.30 one day, 
but no reply was vouchsafed till I sent 
a second messenger, who returned in 
about an hour with the pasha’s gracious 
leave. No sort of explanation of the 
delay was given, but we were not long 
in lack of one. We arrived duly with 
our provisions, but were again stopped 
for some ‘time, being ushered now 
into a decently-furnished room, and 
kept there till a pleasant-looking and 
pleasant-spoken gentleman made his 
appearance, who informed us that he 
was the “head of the European depart- 
ment,” was called Hanna Effendi, 
would be glad to be of service to us, 
and ordered coffee, keeping us mean- 
time in interesting conversation, tell- 
ing us how delightfully things were 
managed, how clean the place was, and 
how well everybody was fed. He was 
a Christian, he said; and who could 
disbelieve a Christian? What man, 
who knows what Oriental Christians 
are, would disbelieve a Christian in 
the East? We had not, however, come 
for coffee and interesting conversation, 
and made our impatience plain enough 
for Hanna Effendi to see that we 
should be better satisfied by being 
allowed to “move on.” So we pro- 
ceeded. On our way we were stopped 
in a little yard, and occupied the time 
in cutting up the loaves we had brought 
with us, but beforestarting again the 
officer in charge took the extraordinary 
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precaution of relieving me of the knife 
that I had been using. As soon as we 
got into the now familiar prison-yard, 
the malodorous place struck me as 
more malodorous than ever, and the 
sound of falling waters showed very 
plainly the reason of the many delays 
to which we had been treated—the ap- 
parent disinclination of the pasha to 
answer my letter, the presence of 
Hanna Effendi, the coffee, the inter- 
esting conversation, the going to and 
fro, the halt in the little yard; the 
prisoners were “swabbing” their 
filthy dens! This it was which made 
the mephitic smells so unendurable ; 
this explained the strange sound of 
falling waters in the place. “They 
wash their quarters every day,” said 
Hanna, but more unbiassed witnesses 
assured us that the prisons were cleaned 
out only when the pasha was expected, 
which happens very rarely, as the pasha 
is wise in his generation, and does 
not go too often where the odours are 
so bad, and fever is so easily caught. 
One would naturally like to know 
some of the methods by which the 
doors of this wretched place open to 
the “criminal” classes of Cairo; but 
it is clear that the East has no 
“criminal ”’ class, in our sense of the 
term. Your Oriental is for the most 
part a mere child so far as moral dis- 
tinctions are concerned, and of a child 
one can scarcely predicate criminality. 
His whole education, religious and 
secular (if secular he has), leads him 
to minimise the importance of moral 
duties to the exaggerated elevation of 
purely religious obligations, just as to 
a child the grave necessity of moral 
restraint being taught by custom, by 
habituation, as all other things are, 
for a long time the duties of simple 
courtesy seem as deeply imperative as 
charity and honesty. In the same 
way Hob and Dick Mussulman are 
all their lives bred to regard the 
observance of religious minutiz as of 
equal importance with honesty, or 
temperance, or real charity, as dis- 
tinct from almsgiving. And so it 
falls out that the every-day Oriental 
feels little scruple against Iying—nay, 























he is as proud of it, if it brings him 
profit, as any heroic Spartan pick- 
pocket could have been in the brave 
days of Lycurgus. Now our notion 
of criminal class is of a loosely-con- 
nected but not unorganised society, 
which, knowing for the most part the 
difference between right and wrong, 
tacitly sets itself to prey on all social 
strata above it. And unfortunately, 
many of our Western institutions 
which seem to be devised for the ex- 
press purpose of confining criminality 
to the narrowest limits possible, largely 
foster the diffusion of criminal ten- 
dencies and the perpetuation of the 
class manifesting them, acting in too 
many ways as drags on possible efforts 
towards emancipation. Consider, for 
instance, the striking graduation of 
modern social strata in the West as 
compared with the close spiritual sym- 
pathy which knits the Egyptian fellah 
with Egyptian prime minister, or even 
nominal king. By what genius or 
striving could a hodman amongst us 
become a prime minister? Yet who 
shall say how long it may be before 
a genuine fellah is King of Egypt, in 
name as well as fact, unless European 
diplomacy, backed by European iron- 
clads, meddles in the pretty pie which 
Arabi Bey is making? The flight of 
steps at the top of which stands Mr. 
Gladstone and at the bottom John 
Hodman are so nicely and cunningly 
graduated that, looking at one step 
together with its neighbour, you 
might hardly take them for steps at 
all; but for all practical purposes 
John Hodman and Mr. Gladstone can 
never join hands except when stress 
of political need makes one necessary 
to the other. 

So, to deal with our immediate 
subject, professional thief and honest 
man are with us separated to an 
infinite degree by the very steps 
which might lead one to the dignity 
of the other, whereas, in the East, 
your bastinadoed thief of to-day may 
be wielding the bastinado to-morrow, 
and the day after, as caliph or cadi, 
be directing its application. The ele- 
ment of difference in each grade is 
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mainly an increased facility for thiev- 
ing. And toa contented acceptation 
of this view of things the Oriental 
mind -has been habituated, by almost 
unbroken custom, varied perhaps by 
the flaying of a Sisamnes, or the 
virtuous freaks of a Haroun al 
Raschid. 

Then, again, we must note the bear- 
ing of the strictness which amongst us 
marks off civil from criminal offences. 
Your Oriental knows no difference ; a 
law is a law ; an offence is an offence ; 
a judge is a judge, righteous or un- 
righteous. Hence no blacker stain 
rests on the convicted thief than on 
the defaulting tax-payer ; and, as with 
our Spartan aforesaid, an offence is 
only an offence when it is found out ; 
at which point a crime, that is, a par- 
donable use of one’s wits to fleece 
one’s fellow, becomes a mistake, and 
therefore unpardonable. Remarkable 
testimony, this close approximation of 
moral appraisement in Arab fellah 
and European statesman to unity of 
design in moral notions ! 

But perhaps the most energetic agent 
in the perpetuation of this predatory 
class amongst us is the complicated 
and elaborate machinery with which 
we try to suppress it. In the first 
place we are, so far as our lights make 
the way clear for us, inexorably just— 
or, rather, consistent ; legal and virtu- 
ous society grows less and less tolerant 
of illegal vice. Hence, since in these 
days of easy communication and rigid 
social scrutiny, it is increasingly im- 
possible to give punishments that 
condition of frugality—limitation to 
actual offenders—which Bentham re- 
quired, the expiation of the sins of the 
fathers not unfrequently makes sin- 
ners of the children. Whereby it 
happens that society, finding it im- 
possible to confine its animadversion 
to the mere criminal, is driven to all 
sorts of shifts (called “charities,” &c.) 
to prevent the serious risks of increas- 
ing the misery-and insecurity of those 
wanderers now left without a guide, 
blind as he was, who led, at all events, 
though his leading ended in no better 
land of promise than a ditch, 
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But there is yet another considera- 
tion to take into account under this 
head. It is in the great nature of 
man to take a pleasure capable of 
infinite expansion in the exercise 
of his intellect—his wits and facul- 
ties; the brain of man ceases to work 
only when bodily conditions are un- 
favourable to its working, that is, 
simply, when the body is unhealthy. 
Now our habitual criminals are usually 
healthy enough, and they take natural 
delight in the use of their wits, which 
they exercise in the only obviously 
profitable way left to them, that is, in 
outmaneuvring the policeman, and 
getting at the goods of their more 
opulent and (perhaps) more virtuous 
neighbours. 

Set against all this the dissimi- 
larity of conditions which surround 
an Oriental wrong-doer, and you will 
have no difficulty in understanding 
why there are no properly “criminal” 
classes in the East. Little social 
graduation finds he to scare him if 
he would fain rise; no distinction of 
criminal and civil offence to mark him 
with a broader mark in the one case 
than in the other; no elaborate ma- 
chinery to match himself against. 
Calif, khedive, or cadi, always more 
or less corrupt ; a few soldiers, always 
more or less lazy and brutal ; mephitic 
sinks of prisons—these are all the in- 
struments in Eastern hands for ,the 
suppression of vice. 

It seems, therefore, that we must not 
be surprised to find all offences against 
authority in the East treated on the 
same footing. When I had wanted to 
learn something of criminal London, I 
had put myself into the hands of a detec- 
tive officer, and saw as much as I 
wanted ; but clearly no Cairo police- 
man could help me in my quest of 
Cairene criminals at home. Besides, 


I should not have cared to penetrate to 
the depths of a Cairo Seven Dials with 
an Egyptian policeman, who is gene- 
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rally, as I have good reason to know, 
a rascal or a coward—or both. And 
the way in which he performs his 
duties as preserver of peace and order 
is that of a born bully. I well re- 
member one day being attracted by a 
rather large crowd in a Cairo square, 
and on getting nearer saw a police- 
man, whip in hand, seated on the box- 
seat of an empty carriage and slashing 
very vigorously at the head of a groom, 
who was standing at the horses’ heads, 
endeavouring to quiet them under the 
active exercise in which the repre- 
sentative of Egyptian majesty was in- 
dulging. On inquiry of the bystanders 
I found that the coachman had got off 
the box to hold the horses while his 
master was engaged at some neigh- 
bouring shop. The policeman had at 
once jumped up in order to drive the 
carriage to a spot he considered more 
convenient. An English crowd would 
no doubt have insisted on teaching 
that policeman the proper use of a 
whip on his own bully’s body, but the 
Cairenes enjoyed the scene immensely, 
regarding it as a sort of “ fantasiyeh,” 
which might be translated by our in- 
digenous species of street-idler as 
a “lark.” While the fun was at its 
height a superior officer appeared on 
the scene, and shortly afterwards the 
owner of the carriage, a pasha. This 
latter gentleman insisted on immediate 
reparation, which the officer at once 
offered by administering a sound 
drubbing to his zealous and playful 
subordinate, who howled the while, 
most piteously. This was not enough, 
however, for the pasha, for on a sub- 
sequent visit to the prison I found my 
policeman incarcerated for an indefi- 
nite period in order to learn better 
manners in dealing with a pasha’s 
carriage ; and penned up in the same 
hole was the unfortunate groom, whom 
his lordship had imprisoned for being 
whipped ! 
Percy A. Baryett. 














